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OPPORTUNITY. 


This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath a cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes, 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘“‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Leira ApA Tuomas: There is no branch taught 
in the public schools in which it is less possible to 
“lump” children, to treat them in the mass, than 
essay writing. 

Fipet1a Jewett: The desks in our schoolrooms 
too often show that we have not taught respect for 
public property nor proper care for things not our 
own, 

Dr. Ricuarp G. Boonsr, Cincinnati: The preva- 
lent unrest concerning courses of study is a hopeful 
sign. Some things have perhaps been settled; a good 
many others are yet subjects for controversy. What 
things shall be taught? In what proportion shall 
each be employed? What is the best, i. e., the most 
profitable, sequence of topics in each for the uses of 
the school? What are the really essential subjects 
and what are the possible ones which may be used a 
the option of the teacher or the principal of the 
school? What are the subjects that have highest 
educational value? And what are chiefly valuable 
for training or giving a coveted skill ? 

Dr. Danie Fueisuer, Superintendent, Columbia, 
Pa.: Most of the teachers manifest a professional 
spirit, and by observation and study try to keep 
growing in power and efficiency. This is a day of 
very strenuous demands upon the physical and in- 
tellectual powers of the teacher. Few realize what 
it means to be a wide-awake teacher of the twentieth 
century. Her position is not one of ease and of 
leisure hours. In the schoclroom and in her studies 
and preparation at home, she is using up her vital 
energies. She is surely entitled to the sympathy 
and respect of parents and of all others who are in a 
position to make her burdens easier to bear, 


Prestpent Fiemvuey, Jllinois State Normal Uni- 
versity: State and church, family and industrial life 
build for human perfection, each in its own narrow 
line. The school includes and supplements them all. 
Other institutions educate, but their education is 
partial and for their own ends; the school prepares 
for life in these institutions and for the life above 
and beyond them. It remains for the school to es- 
tablish in the hearts of young people the true ideal 
of living, which our religious teaching calls oneness 
with God. Inthe phrase of the school, we call it the 
mastery of the thought and spirit of the world. 
This mastery of the thought and spirit of the world 
is true self-realization ;it is the goal of humanity. 





THE EDUCATION OF A CHILD. 





BY PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, LL, D. 





I have been waiting for ten years for a Rockefeller 
or a Carnegie to start my ideal system of education, 
but, meanwhile, the ideas are being disseminated, 
and in very many places portions of the scheme are 
being worked out. My theories, by the by, are based 
on my years of child study, and, far from being 
impractical, are especially designed to fit the nature 
and needs of childhood. The existing system, you 
know, doesn’t do this at all. 

I would have my boys and girls together until 
they are twelve or fourteen years old, until, in a 
word, the period of adolescence begins to exert its 
influence upon them both. And up to the time that 
the children are about six I would have them at a 
kindergarten, but one in ‘which toys and games 
should take the place of the Froebelian gifts and oc- 
cupations. These games and plays could be sequent 
and far more suited to the American child than 
Froebel’s system. I would have, too, more of the 
mother and less of the metaphysician in the teacher 
of the kindergarten, more attention to body, you 
see. The soul at that age will take care of itself. 

When the child gets to be seven I’d ease up a it, 


for at that age the average youngster has a sick 


year. The teeth are changing, and the various 
minor ills to which childhood’s flesh is heir are apt 
to be active. From eight to twelve is, however, a 
steady pull, a time quite by itself, a unique stage. 
Here the watchword is habituation, drill, mechani- 
zation. I don’t want the child to learn to read 
before he is eight unless he learns quite easily by 
himself. Instead, I want him to have nature study. 
But at this eight to twelve period he should learn 
very many things. This is the golden time for ver- 
bal memory. It is the best time, too, to learn for- 
eign languages. <A child who has learned a lan- 
guage before he is eight muddles the idioms; if he 
does not learn the language till after he is twelve he 
seldom pronounces it perfectly. So, as I have said, 
this is the time of times to acquire foreign lan- 
guages. 

Of course, there should be much exercise, large 
numbers of plays and games and manual work in 
which toys should be made, and some practice in the 
construction of simple athletic apparatus gained. 
But the child should not do things for the sake of 
the process, only for use. Then I’d have much 
study of the vernacular, but never any time spent 
on language per se, never, you understand, any at- 
tention to speech as such. Language is best taught 
by talking about something in which the child is in- 
terested. Indeed, this is the only right way to 
teach it. 

I wouldn’t have much book work. It would all 
be done by what I call the short circuit, the mouth 
to the ear, things talked and heard. The eye and 
the hand is the present way, a long circuit. In this 
long and wrong circuit lies the explanation of the 
bad English of to-day. The lazy teacher says ‘write 
it out,” with the result that the modern school is 
besotted with writing. ‘This, of course, breaks down 
the vernacular, consequently we are getting to 
speak a barbaric jargon. 

And everywhere to-day we have “methods” about 
things, a “method” of drawing, a “method” of 
music, the result of the curious kind of educational 
philosophy now rampant in this coutry. This 
philosophy is an exotic, Scotch, with an admixture 
of German, and all the theory in it has created 
“methods,” of which every publishing house has its 
own pet assortment that it is anxious to foist on the 
market. 

In music, for instance, we have to-day the logi- 
cal, rather than the psychological, presentation. 
People sang before they knew the theory of music 
at all, and in the German schools the child of ten is 
familiar with some half a hundred beautiful folk- 


songs, though he knows not a note of the scale. 
Music should be used to educate the sentiment of 
home and affection, and it should be taught to the 
young child as beautiful sound, and not as theory. 
Geography, as we teach it to-day, is another abomi- 
nation. Where we have four or five hours a week 
now on geography, I would have in my school a little 
talk about primitive man, animals, plants, and so 
on. ‘The modern geography is a hash of about 
twelve &Sciences; government, topography, science, 
astronomy, botany, and so on. I recently had one of 
these geographies analyzed, and found that in it the 
twelve sciences were broken up into about 270 frag- 
ments. 

The modern geography resembles science as a 
sausage resembles a snake. It makes for mental 
confusion, and sins greviously against the unity of 
a child’s mind. Yet my idea is not to eliminate this 
study, but to reduce it to its several elements. The 
foreign languages I would have taught with native 
teachers and with objects. In a German school 
that I remember, the children had their English 
lesson over their lunch, speaking in English about 
the food as they ate it. Naturally, this fixes the 
vocabulary. ‘The modern languages I would have 
taught a couple of years before the ancient, and as 
I have said, this would be done almost wholly by 
oral methods. 

In teaching the ancient tongues, which are, of 
course, dead languages, more book work and writ- 
ing would, however, be necessary. Yet even here 
there is a vastly better way of teaching than we in 
America have reached. In Germany the teacher is 
the pony. ‘The German teacher aims to transplant 
knowledge. He teaches instead of setting lessons. 
Always he goes over with his pupils the pages of 
Greek or Latin allotted for the lesson, with the re- 
sult that the child finds the text like a wood with 
paths rather than like a trackless waste. The Ameri- 
can teacher just gives out the lesson—that is so 
much easier. 

I would begin arithmetie later and introduce 
geometry earlier than the schools now do. I would, 
indeed, approach mathematics as a unit. In arith- 
metic, as in geography, there is now a great waste, 
the principal leakage coming from too much recita- 
tion. ‘There is time enough for all the subjects that 
| have mentioned. The thing has, indeed, been care- 
fully worked out, with the result that we have 
demonstrated its practicability. We get, you see, a 
great deal of time that is now worse than wasted by 
foolish devotion to “method.” 

My ideal teacher will be a capital story-teller. 
This branch of the profession should be made a fine 
art. It isn’t so many generations since there was 
no writing, and all legends and tales and history 
came down through the minstrels and bards and 
sages. Literature, then, will be taught at this stage 
of my school by means of story-telling. A child 
has no right to have gone through the grammar 
school without having met the story roots of the old 
Greek mythology, the Nibelungen, and _ Dante. 
There is no way like this to mould the soul. Biog- 
raphy would be taught in the same way, by accounts 
of the doings of great men. As for religion, at this 
stage at any rate, that should come through contact 
with nature. I would not say the child should be 
told no word of Jesus or of Santa Claus, but there 
should be nothing formal, nothing forced about his 
religious training. 

And now we come to the time of the separation of 
the sexes, the adolescent stage. The child is grow- 
ing, he shoots up a couple of inches, and since so 
much of his energy is taken up in physical expan- 
sion, mental lassitude naturally follows. At this 
period the sentiments and emotions are born. Chil- 
dren begin to feel the music that they have studied, 
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and all sentiments connected with love take their 
rise. It isa time of real regeneration, a second 
birth of mind and body. Before children have been 
selfish because all currents have gone to them. Now 
they develop unselfishness and sympathy. 

How to teach the child at this period is a great 
problem, but it seems to me that it might be partly 
solved by enlarging freedom. The power to appre- 
ciate and understand was never so far in advance of 
the power to express as now. Things are sinking 
in, though they sometimes seem not to be. ‘The 
teacher must cast his bread upon the waters; he 
must dispense with examinations in great measure. 
The child has lost his power of accuracy, he is 
clumsy in his mind as well as in his feet and hands. 
The teacher then must let up on accuracy, accuracy, 
the pedagog’s pet. He must suggest, hint, give 
everything. There should be many electives at this 
stage, and a course adjusted to all individual tastes, 
and there should be much matter and far less 
method than obtains in the schools of to-day. 

-I believe in a great deal more separation between 
the sexes than there is now. Boys and girls need 
to learn different things, and even when they are 
learning the same things they can do better work 
at this period if they are separated. Socially, I 
would have young men and young girls see something 
of each other, but to my mind it is better for both 
to be in separate schools from fourteen or so on. 
For the boy, the present college seems to do fairly 
well, but 1 am of the opinion that the girl’s college 
is pretty much all wrong, for in it woman has a con- 
stant temptation to use up more energy than she 
can supply, and she overdoes, with the result that 
the next generation will be the sufferer. 

You must make woman effeminate and man mas- 
culine. The education of every woman should be 
planned with a view to marrige at twenty-five years 
of age. Only thinty per cent. of girls graduated 
from college marry, and of these only a very small 
per cent. have children. For this, the exhausting 
college career, is undoubtedly responsible to a large 
extent. The college girl exhausts herself too early 
and marries too late. Science has proved that if all! 
women married at twenty-seven, the human race 
would die out. Dewey has said that of the children 
born of college graduates after they had graduated 
three years, twelve per cent. died in infancy. But 
while we have these figures, we really do not know 
what the result may be. Certain it is, however, 
that the race will become extinct if the rate of re- 
production declines further. And if the best class 
of mankind decays, there is great danger. 

There is the utmost depths of pathos for the 
highly educated mother whose health seems under- 
mined after the birth of one child, and this is fre- 
quent among the highly educated mothers of New 
England. It seems, too, that the better educated 
women are, the fewer children they have. I plead 
for the higher education of women, and welcome 
them to every opportunity available to man, but I 
would open to them another education which is 
more favorable to motherhood. They should study 
womanhood. 

Women’s colleges have done little or nothing for 
the proper education of women. ‘No one of them 
is making any research to-day in the line of bringing 
out the pyschological differences between the 
sexes. While I sympathize with the claims of 
women, and yield to no one in admiration of their 
work in colleges, it looks as if these colleges were 
training for independence and support and celibacy, 
and that they let motherhood take care of itself. 
These college women are often in every way mag- 
nificent. But they are not mothers. And to at- 
tempt to marry them is one of the too-frequent 
tragedies of married life. 

The cultivated woman must explore the work of 
her sex and give out the results. Woman must 
solve for herself the problem of woman’s education. 
but phat we should educate primarily and chiefly for 
motherhood in the girls’ colleges, I, for one, am cer- 
tain. This college should be an institution for the 
training of girls between fifteen and twenty-four. 
Near the college there should be water for boat- 
ing, and plenty of gardening, forests, and good 


roads for walking and wheeling, as well as plenty of 
nooks in which to be alone with nature. It should 
not be too far from the city, but the first aim should 
be that of health. The new hygiene of the last 
few years should be supreme. Food should be 
abundant, plain, varied, and easy of digestion. 
Nutrition is the law of health and happiness. Sleep 
should be regular with the curfew, perhaps, with 
open windows and bath. Dress and the toilet should 
come down to a fine art, and each student should 
have three rooms and plenty of exercise. 

Swedish gymnastics should be banished. Out-of- 
door walks should have precedence. There should 
be free plays and games; boating and basket ball 
should be allowed. Dancing, figure dancing, train 
the mind, and the pantomime should be introduced. 
I would have fine manners taught, too, for manners 
that are real are sometimes minor morals. I would 
revise the rules of the drawing rooms and parties, 
though these should not be neglected. Regularity 
should be exercised. Idleness should be cultivated 
and revery should be provided for in every way. 
The greatest individual liberty should be allowed. 
The cottage home should take the place of the dor- 
mitory. There should be a religious tone, and it 
should come from one whose body and soul are 
given to wifehood and motherhood, and who has 
less respect for purely intellectual culture than for 
the normal woman life. 

Bookishness is a bad sign in a girl, and I would 


keep nothing that will not be practical, never bur- 
dening the soul with the impediments of the li- 
brary. Religion ought always to have a prominent 
place. For whatever else religion is, it is the sim- 
plest poetry of the soul, and in every springtime 
services and teaching should gently encourage the 
natural revival. The minister recruiter should, 
however, be excluded from the walls of this ideal 
girls’ college. Mathematics should be taught in 
its rudiments, and chemistry should have a sub- 
ordinate place. Physies should be kept in its rudi- 
mentary stages. In botany more serious work 
should be done. Flower gardening and excursions 
should not be forgotten, and zoology should be 
taught, with plenty of pets, for woman has domes- 
ticated nearly all the animals. Specialization 
should have a picnic, but if it comes it should come 
later. 

You see, I quarrel with the accepted educators 
along the line. Nevertheless, there are scattered 
throughout -this country teachers enough in intel- 
ligent sympathy with these ideas of mine to start 
my schoo] in a year if I had the means at my com- 
mand. And I am sure the school, once started, 
would be a meeca for pedagogs. Plenty of them 
realize that things now are far from right, but they 
don’t know what the matter is or how to mend it. 
When my Carnegie turns up, V’ll show them that 
to teach properly is simply te get as close as pos- 
sible to the demands of nature-—Boston Herald. 





THE SOLOIST.—dIL) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


A chapter from Dr. Winship’s lecture on ‘‘ The Accompan- 
P I P 
ist.” Other chapters in issues of the Journal of Education 
as follows: May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; June 6, 27.] 


THE SOLOIST’S FURTHER PREPARATION. 

Interest in what one does and naturalness in the 
doing of it are indispensable as initial activities for 
the soloist, but they must not run away with us 
either in spirit or purpose. ‘There is nothing more 
certain than that one who does only that which inter- 
ests him and does only whatever is natural for him, 
has a through ticket for social or professional per- 
dition. Life usually becomes capricious in motive, 
ever-shifting in purpose, or kaleidoscopic in antici- 
pation to those who give interest and naturalness 
sole permanence in their action. 

The singer who is natural because untrained 
must be content with an amateur’s reputation or a 
side show income. This is as true of an undisci- 
plined painter or sculptor. Dr. Harris would say 
that there can be no success without the prepara- 
tion that represents inhibition, in distinction from 
stimulating motor centres. Combining the two 
philosophies, it may be said that the supreme 
demand of art is for the rugged vigor, imperial 
poise, and vibrant alertness which can only come 
from vigorous inhibitory discipline along lines of 
intense interest and by methods not unnatural. 

It is well-nigh impossible for one to have the 
training for a soloist unless he is willing to die. for 
his art. No one is a fisherman who cannot be 
happy all day long, threading up stream, wet, 
weary, even though he does not have a bite that is 
worth while, and the man who can be content to 
take Penobscot salmon or Yellowstone lake trout 
when they are as easy as picking up forest leaves 
in late autumn is po fisherman, and the more he 
brings home, the more certainly does he convict 
himself of having nothing of the fisherman’s in- 
stinet. The soloist is the man or woman who will 
work the longest and most ardently, with no ap- 
preciable immediate results. 

The mission of good teaching is ‘to find the direc- 
tion in which a child will take the most strenuous 
inhibitory discipline and find in it the keenest in- 
terest. This will produce soloists in the most sfer- 
ile communities. 

In a word, a soloist is one who has found his 
exact latitude and longitude, intellectually and ar- 
tistically. It is interesting to know what it means 
to find the latitude and longitude of a place. One 
of the latest places to be exactly located in longi- 
tude was Cornell University. It is Oh., 2m., 
15.7398. east of Washington, and 5h., 5m.. 56.368s. 
west of Greenwich. It required an entire year to 


learn these two facts. The United States govern- 
ment assigned three of the leading experts of the 
coast survey to work with the Cornell expert—Pro- 
fessor Hayford—making simultaneous observations 
in Ithaca, Cambridge, and Washington. ‘The 
Western Union Telegraph Company had to be sa- 
gaciously persuaded to keep all other business off 
its lines between Ithaca, Syracuse, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, New Haven, New York, Baltimore, and 
Washington for a time on fourteen different days 
seattered through the year. The world now knows 
where Cornell is, and that is more than can be said 
of more than a half dozen other places in the 
United States. This is what the soloist must face 
when he would find himself and his talent. It is 
for the school to devote itself for many years to re- 
vealing to the child and youth just where he is as 
a soloist. 

This may require radical modification of some 
of our pet educational schemes; it may send some 
of our archaic methods to the intellectual junk 
shop, but at whatever price, the schools will sooner 
or later understand that the school is for the child, 
and not the child for the school, that the curricu- 
lum is for each child, and not for a mirage child 
or average child. 

But that day may be so far off that it does not 
concern us just now so much as the plain duty to 
look for the child’s interest, and then train him to 
our utmost ability to enjoy restraint and curbing 
to-day for the glory of power to-morrow. This is 
the soloist’s highest preparation. . 








WHAT MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 


“At Newport the millyionaire meets his wife that 
was an’ inthrajooces her to his wife that is to be if 
she can break away fr’m her husband that oughtn’t 
to’ve been. 

“The millyionaire starts in as foreman in a can 
factory. By an’ by, he larns that wan iv th’ men 
wurrukin’ f’r him has invinted a top that we can 
opin with a pair iv scissors, an’ he throws him down 
an’ takes it away fr’m him, He’s a robber, says ye? 
He is while he’s got th’ other man down. But 
whin he gets up, he’s a magnate. Thin he sells 
out his wurruks to a thrust, an’ thin he sells out 
th’ thrust to th’ thrustful. 


“Many iv. th’ cottagers at Newport ar-re talkin’ 
iv havin’ a law passed compellin’ pedesthrens to 


ring a bell an’ blow a hor-rn on their way to wurruk. 
Otherwise their won’t be a whole tire left in New- 
port.” \ 
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BIRD TALKS. 





THE FALL FLITTING. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Author of “Nesting Time,”’ etc. 





Already the cricket is busy 
With hints of soberer days, 
And the goldenrod lights slowly 
Its torch for the autumn blaze, 
—Celia Thaxter, 

September comes in with a blaze of glory. 
(ioldenrod fringes the country roads and lights up 
every dull corner. The fields are gay with it, and 
ihe world is gorgeous to look upon. But, alas! the 
birds are flitting, for this month begins the great 
hegira, the strange, mysterious movement which we 
call migration. 

If we could see the whole bird world, by night as 
well as by day, what a wonderful procession would 
appear. Robins and other fearless wingsters boldly 
tting out on their travels by day; shy thrushes 
stealing away under cover of darkness; small birds 
combining in great flocks, sometimes of many 
species, and one and all departing with no note of 

farewell, and in silence except for the calls that 

keep them together. Migration is the most won- 
derful and the least understood fact of bird life, 
with its two problems, why they change their resi- 
dence, and how they find their way. It is easy to 
see why they leave us in the fall, but why do they 
come back? There are many theories, but there is 
little real knowledge. Herr Gatke studied the 
subject for fifty years on the small island of 

Heligoland, and added to the general information 

little more than some doubtful theories. It is easy 

enough to form theories of bird life, but I notice that 
the more one really knows about the lives of birds, 
by observation and patient investigation, the more 
modest he is about making oracular statements, or 
setting up any theory. It is the new-comer to the 
study who knows it all, and can settle off-hand the 
problems that have puzzled ornithologists for ages. 
Something is known of the wonderful height at 
which migrating birds fly, and of the incredible 
speed they attain. Much has been learned of the 
marvelous distances, the thousands of miles some 
of the smallest birds travel, but how the delicate 
creatures are able to endure all this, why they do 
not content themselves nearer home, and how they 
know their way back to the spot they left in the 
fall—of these we know nothing. In these and 
other difficulties we have one resource. We can 
take refuge in the word “instinct,” which explains 
nothing, to be sure, but is a convenient term under 
which to classify the things we do not know. Year 
bv year, as the study goes on, one after another of 
the acts of birds heretofore classed as “instinctive” 
is found by experiment to be due to reason or train- 
ing. Singing the song of his father, for example, 
is no longer considered instinctive; it is known to 
be a matter of training or imitation; the same is 
true of the fear of man, the selection of food, and 
other things. But migration, the inclination to 
vo, the knowledge of the way, the place to stop, 
and, still more remarkable, the return to the same 
nesting spot, are still set down to instinct. We may 
vet get the clue to the mystery, and it is certainly « 

inost interesting subject of study. Herr Gatke’s 
theory that the young birds of the season, birds a 
‘ew months old, lead in the fall flitting, finds some 
supporters, but more opposers among American 
ornithologists. Unless every bird in a flock is 
killed, it is difficult to see how one can know 

there are no old birds as leaders, especially in 

‘pecies where the plumage of the young is like that 
of one or both of the parents. 

In this month, from the latitude of New York, 
though the weather is still warm and insect life 
plentiful, go almost the last of the resident warblers, 
Orioles, flyeatchers, and some of the thrushes. The 
places of some of these are filled for a time by mi- 
srants from the North, but bird life is plainly on 
the wane. The world is not entirely without bird 
notes. To be sure, swallows and flycatchers, even 


song sparrows and robins, though they are not 
gone, are heard no more in song, though now and 
then one utters a low note; but flickers continue oe- 
casionally to call and “laugh,” nuthatches “quank” 
their way up the tree trunks, humming birds hover 
before the late flowers, while the blurred little 
chickadee makes himself heard on all sides; indeed, 
he seems to try filling the unusual silence with his 
own cheery voice. This bird and one other—the 
hewitching goldfinch—give as much pleasure by 
their sweet call and conversational notes as some 
birds by their songs, and at this time of general bird 
silence they are more than commonly welcome. 

There is also fresh interest in making acquain- 
tance with the strangers as they pass through and 
linger for days, sometimes for weeks. It is true 
that the knowledge gained is little more than of 
the looks and manners of the birds, for they are 
most frequently silent, except for their calls. But 
it is pleasing to hear the tin-trumpet of the red- 
breasted nuthatch, the brief utterances of the vari- 
ous thrushes, the incisive notes of the fox-colored 
and white-throated sparrows, the staccato chirp of 
the winter wren, and be inspired to seek them on 
their return in the spring, to hear their song. 

Last September a mysterious proceeding ef those 
birds of mystery—crows—came under my obser- 
vation. All the season I had been interested in 
listening to the peculiar call of one bird. It 
sounded so exactly like “hur-rah” that I was 
startled, and thought at first it must be an escaped 
pet who had been taught. On the occasion spoken 
of, there was an assembly of crows who seemed to 
be in great excitement, flying around and calling. 
There were a dozen or more in a group of trees 
within plain sight of my window. On the top twig 
of the tallest tree sat the “hurrah” crow. Every 
few minutes he uttered that strange cry with great 
apparent effort, humping his shoulders, depressing 
head and tail, and lifting his wings. As soon as he 
gave the cry the others responded with a long 
“c-a-w,” and at once flew around in a small circle, 
returning to the same trees, while the leader never 
moved from his perch or joined in their ery. This 





performance ‘was kept up an hour at a time. Was 
it exercising the season’s young folk? Was it some 
sort of initiatory drill? 

The crows of that vicinity—an island off the 
coast of Maine—lived largely, if not exclusively, on 
sea food. They did not eat it where found, how- 
ever, but carried it to a small grove of very tall 
spruce trees, which appeared to be their common 
dining room. The ground below was scattered 
with the remains of their repasts, shells of clams, 
sea urchins and crabs, and other edible things 
found on the shore. This, too, seemed to be their 
dressing room, for here their moulted plumage was 
found. 

In this month there are often opportunities to 
render aid to young birds who wander away, or are 
driven by storm from their flock and are lost. One 
may sometimes rescue such unfortunates from cats 
or bad boys, and keeping them a day or two till 
they are stronger, send them on their way. One 
such stray—a hermit thrush—was kept as a pet, 
and was never afraid of people. He was an ex- 
quisite singer, and uttered a great many low notes 
more rapturous and thrilling than his loud song, or 
than one ever succeeds in hearing from a wild 
thrush, and all within three feet of strangers, with- 
out a thought of fear. 

Now is the time, toward the end of the month, 
to lie awake at night, with wide-open windows, and 
listen for the little calls of the travelers, which at 
that hour sound so pathetic:— 

“Falling dreamily through the sky.” 

At this time, if one happens to be in the unde- 
fined, but evidently well-known route of migration, 
he may with Longfellow 

“Hear the beat 

Of their pinions fleet, 

As from the land of snow and sleet 

They seek a Southern lea,” 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


TRAFFIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


The Great Lakes of the West, with their river 
connections, combine to form the busiest waterway 
in the world. To one who has never seen these in- 
land waters, a description of the continuous pro- 
cession of vessels plying between the busy lake 
ports seems like the recital of a fable. Incredulity 
will frequently be seen on the face of a listener or a 
reader, as the facts of the enormous traffic of this 
interior waterway are being told. Even when there 
is no attempt at exaggeration. ‘To see the lakes for 
one’s self is needful to the realization of their ac- 
tivity, and their importance to the interests of our 
ever-expanding commerce. 

From Buffalo, at the eastern terminus of Lake 
Krie, to Duluth, at the western end of Lake Superior, 
it is 1,000 miles. It is practically the same dis- 
tance from Buffalo to Chicago, at the southwestern 
end of Lake Michigan. And along these 1,000 
miles vessels of sixteen feet draught may pass with 
perfect saftey. As there is, abundant cargo at the 
great ports for a large fleet, shipbuilders have not 
been slow in providing such a fleet. 

And what a fleet it is! The total tonnage of the 
vessels in the carrying-trade of the lakes, at the 
close of the fiscal year of 1900, was 1,565,537 tons. 
That is, thirty per cent. of all the tonnage of vessels 
flying the American flag is on the lakes. <A few 
years ago nearly all the boats were of wooden con- 
struction, but these have been rapidly giving way 
to vessels of iron and steel. Of iron and steel ves- 
sels in the entire commercial fleet of the United 
States there are 778 of 1,000 tons and over. But 
of these larger metal vessels, no less than 424 part 
the fresh water of the lakes. This means that 
fifty-four per cent. of the larger craft of the coun- 
try floats on our inland waterway. The lake fleet 
has 151 vessels more than the combined fleet of the 
Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 

It seems incredible that the tonnage passing 
Detroit for the twenty-four hours is considerably 
larger than the tonnage for the same time of Liver- 
pool and London combined. Yet such is the fact. 
An hour of one summer afternoon, spent in the 
idyllic Island park in the Detroit river recently, 
was long enough for the passing of fourteen great 
craft, each as large as the Cephalonia, on their way 
to some port on Lake Erie. 

On its east-bound passage this mighty fleet car- 
ries cargoes of flour, grain, iron ore, copper, and 
lumber chiefly. These cargoes are shipped at such 
ports as Duluth, West Superior, Ashland, and Mar- 

quette, on Lake Superior; and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Escanaba, on Lake Michigan. The bulk of the 
grain and flour finds its way to Buffalo, whence it is 
transported by rail or canal to the seaboard. The 
copper is also carried to Buffalo. The iron ore is 
borne chiefly to Cleveland, Erie, Ashtabula, and 
Conneaut, to be trans-shipped to the great steel- 
producing centres. Andrew Carnegie predicts that 
Conneaut will yet be the largest distributing point 
for iron ore in the world. The lumber finds its 
way to all the ports, but most largely to Chicago and 
Cleveland. In 1900 Chicago received 378,546,000 
feet of lumber. Cleveland was a close second, with 
receipts of 339,704,000 feet. 

On its west-bound trip the fleet usually carries 
cargoes of coal, and for merely nominal rates, rather 
than return light. The coal is shipped at Erie and 
the several Ohio ports. In 1900 1,500,000 tons of 
hard coal and more than 3,000,000 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal were carried to northern and northwest- 
ern ports. . . 

Besides the commodities just named, which form 
the bulk of the cargoes, there is also carried in either 
direction what is known as “unclassified freight,” 
such as ‘provisions, dry goods, and hardware. The 
receipts of this class of freight by vessels at several 
ports for 1900, were as follows:— 


CHIORBO. » ccids Sees e sees eee «+++ 842,221 tons. 
)  * SEPPoORS TEER ETT CTE 666,831 * 
Milwaukee......-+-+e.eee+ ees eoose 325,124 ‘5 
CUD NNE + ob0'c-vventkiwnedes eres (fo; Ree. 


Detroit...... gbaviee veen uC kgs occ. 984,489 ** 
Some idea of the magnitude of the lake carrying 
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trade between United States ports alone may be 
gained from the following table, the figures being 
for the season of 1900. And it must be remem- 
bered that the season is restricted to about seven 
months, as for five months the waterways and har- 
bors are sealed up by ice:— 


RE. « ccitch uted Cee dds a sana € - 1,266,234 tons. 
MP eek. <scacies ss uehnnssscncse- OR, Gms DUGMONS, 
Corfi. . ccc cccces Co esdegeccrece 70,805,801 ee 
Oats...-- be dedecewscas os 6Weees 33,210,767 hg 
Barley ..---o+eeeeeeeee cere ence 11.526,501 ve 
re alee ae 646k o <p éeece one 1,840,892 “é 
ee Pert PTETEEETE ELL 16,268 027 tons. 
Copper (smelted).-.----++--+-++- 113,695 * 
Pint..¢s cakh basen ss Pee 40.56 4,500,000 °* 
Unclassified freight...:.---++-- 3 471,131 * 
CONE 6 4 Wc ccasin vc cs necnnsy 2,122,403,000 feet. 


The Calumet and Hecla mine owners are con- 
templating the building of a fleet to carry the entire 
output of their mines, which has been so largely in- 
creased in recent vears. And another fleet of ves- 
sels, averaging 2,500 tons each, to ply directly be- 
tween Chicago and Liverpool, is in process of con- 
This fleet is to make use of the series 
of Canadian canals. Already one vessel has made 
the trip, and successfully. But the project is in- 
terfered with at present by what the vessel owners 
deem the excessive rates of insurance demanded. 
Whether the obstacles in the way of this ambitious 
project can be overcome remains to be determined. 

A review of the lake traffic would be defective 
without some mention of the Sault Ste. Marie canal, 
Considered in 


struction. 


known by vessel men as “The Soo.” 
its relation to the volume of commodities moved 
through it, it is the greatest artificial waterway on 
the globe. The St. Mary river is the connecting 
link between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and is 
fifty-five miles long. But at one point there is a 
rapid in it that necessitates the use of a short canal. 
Through this canal all vessels to or from Lake Supe- 
rior have to pass. The coal for Lake Superior 
ports carried through it in 1900 totalled 3,940,887 
tons. 15,328,240 tons of iron ore, 120,000 tons of 
smelted copper, and 1,038,057 feet of lumber passed 
through in the same year. And then the bulk of 
all the grain that reached Buffalo came by it. In 
1899 there were in wheat alone, to say nothing of 
It is safe to say 
The total 


35 6 bushels. 
that other grain totalled as 
freight of the canal for 1900° was:— 


other grain, 58,397,3: 


much. 


vcwdéa> db bes b6066dneenenubere 95.613.073 
WR ictud.s dds de os 06460600 ats $267 041,059 
The traffic through the Soo in a given year is 
more than double that passing through the famous 
Suez canal. The Soo is closed for five months 
each year, while th 


The Suez is the 


e Suez is open the year 


natural artery of 
traffie is 
Soo, proving that 


round. 
commerce fora hemisphere, and yet its 


t of the 


only forty per cent. th: 
the latter is by all odds the greatest artificial water- 


way on the globe. 








LITERARY QUERIES. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 





1. What poet’s wife was but fourteen years old at 
the time of her marriage? 

2. What poet owned a delightful home, called Bonni- 
castle, on one of the Thousand Islands? 

3. What poetess was called the “Jean Ingelow of 
America’? 

4. Who was the poet-painter? 

5. Whose grave in Mt. Auburn cemetery is marked 
by a boulder from the glacier of the Aar, and shaded by 
pine trees brought from Switzerland? 

6. Who was called “Sunset-Cox’’? 

7. What poetess began life as a mill girl in Lowell, 
Mass.? 

8. What poet married a poetess? 

9. Who were the “Lake Poets’? 

10. What poet lived at Abbotsford on the iweed? 

11. Name the first poet whose ashes found a resting- 


place in the “‘Poet’s Corner,” Westminster Abbey? 

12. What poet’s home at Kilcolman castle was 
robbed, plundered, and set on fire, his infant child 
perishing in the flames? 

13. What poet dwelt at “Stratford on-Avon” ? 

14. What poet became totally blind in later life? 

15. Who wrote “Pilgrim’s Progress” during the time 
he was imprisoned in Bedford jail for preaching con- 
trary to law? 


16. Who was the author of “Robinson Crusoe”? 


17. What poet was dwarfed in body, and received the 
sobriquet, “The Interrogation Point,’”’ because of his de- 
formity? 

18. What poet began his literary labors at fifty years 
of age? 

19. Who was known as the “Plowman Bard”? 

20. What poet spent twelve years writing his “Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard’? 

21. What poet, when a young man, wandered through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, with no means of sup- 
port but his flute? 

22. What poet was known as “Thomas Little,” be- 
cause of his diminutive stature? 

23. What poet was accidentally drowned, after which 
his body was burned and his ashes taken to Rome for 
burial? 


24. What poet died a victim to the opium habit, 
which he acquired by using the drug to relieve the tooth- 
ache? , 

25. What poet spent the greater portion of his life 
caring for an insane sister, who had killed her mother 
in a fit of insanity? 

26. Who said, “I awoke one morning and found 
myself famous’? 

27. What great English novelist as a child was forced 
to earn his living by pasting labels on blacking-pots? 

28. What American authoress taught school in a barn 
when but sixteen years of age? 

29. Who aas the author of “Nineteen Beautiful 
Years’’? 

30. What great literary genius was the son of the 
first president of the first New England railroad? 





MANUAL TRAINING. — (IIT) 


TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 


CLASSROOM. 
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MANUAL 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., NEWARK, N. Jd, 


MODEL V.—FISHLINE REEL. 

Make sketch and working drawing. (See Fig. 11.) 

Stock is basswood five and one-half inches by one 
and three-fourths inches by three-sixteenths of an 
inch. Reduce material to required width, lay out 
one end, cut notch as indicated in Fig. 11. Holding 
wood and knife as shown in Fig. 12, cut from the 
bottom of the notch toward the end of the wood, 
gradually approaching the curved line. It will help 
the pupil to get control of this new work if he 
draws a half circle with one-eighth less radius 
than the required and then cuts to the smaller curve 
first. Lay out the length and finish model. 
Smooth both broad sides with sandpaper, as before. 


MODEL VI.—YARN WINDER. 


Study model and make the sketch. Some of the 
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Fig. 11. 
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dimensions on this model are hard to get from the 
model itself, and will have to be given the pupil. 

In making the instrumental drawing it will, be 
necessary to work from centre lines. Draw the hori- 
zontal and vertical centre lines. Draw the funda- 
mental efreles. Lay off the width. Find centres on 
the vertical centre line and draw the coneave curves; 
(See Fig. 


put 
9) 
”. 


l 


in dimensions and finish as before. 
) 

Stock is basswood four and one-fourth inches by 
two and one-fourth inches by three-sixteenths of an 
inch. 

Make the working edge and lay out both 
centre lines, after which complete the drawing on the 


wood. ‘The difficulty arising from the fact that the 














centres for the concave curves are not on the wood 
can be overcome by leiting two pupils put their 
pieces of wood side by side, so that the vertical centre 


lines coincide. Cut to the width, cut the convex 
curves, and then the concave, beginning with a notch 
and finishing to the curve line by cutting in the 
direction indicated by the arrow in Fig. 13. Finish 
with sandpaper both the flat surfaces and the con- 
cave edges. The reason for sandpapering the edges 














Fig. 13. 
in this problem is so that the yarn will not cling to 
the spool. 

A greater range can be given to individual inves- 
tigation and expression than has been suggested 
above. 

Keeping to a given type form and requiring the 
model to come within certain dimensions, any pupil, 
instead of making a sketch of the teacher’s model, 
might design one to fit his own particular need; 
then his working drawing made from the data of 





Fig. 14. 


his plan or design would be his guide in the construc- 
tion. For example, the tag might be to fasten to 
the laundry bag or hamper, to go on a valise or 
workman’s kit of tools, to tie to the key of the house 
shed or barn, to designate a cupboard kcsy, or to 
hang in the place of a special tool in the cabinet to 
tell what pupil has it out. Some of these variations, 
in proportions based on the type forms of the 
last four lessons, are shown in Fig. 14. 
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4 GUIDE TO TRE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
. OUR COUNTRY.*~(1) 


BY EMMA GIBBONS, FORT ERIE, CANADA, 
[From the School Bulletin.} 

he books given in this list are mostly those called his- 
torical novels (H. N.). The regular books of history 
(H.) are ta be used as reference books, 

of these, Fiske is the authority; but Eggleston, Lodge, 
and Lossing are more simply written. 

Earle, Wharton, Fisher, Bliss, and some others have 
written more directly of the life of the people. These 
hooks will be referred to as social histories (S. H.). 

For convenience, the books will be classed as those tell- 
ing of:— 

|. The eastern settlements, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut. The Plymouth bay settlement, and the Narragan- 
sett bay settlement. 

ll. The settlement of New York and Pennsylvania, 

lif. That ef Old Virginia, from which later comes 
Kentucky. 

1V. That of Louisiana. 


COLONIAL PERIOD. 


H. Beginning of New England, Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors, The Dutch Colonies of New York and 
Pennsylvania,—Fiske. 

Beginnings of a Nation.—Eggleston. 
A Short History of the English Colonies,—Lodge. 
Colonial Era.—G. C. Fisher. 


S. H. Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times.— 
S. G. Fisher. 
Colonial Days and Dames, Heirlooms in Miniature, 


Through Colonial Doorways.—Wharton. 

Colonial Dames and Good Wives, Customs of Colonial 
Times, Curious Punishments, Early Prose and 
Verse, Home Life in Colonial Days, Child Life 
in Colonial Times.—Earle. 

The New England Primer.—Paul L. Ford. 

Buccaneers and Pirates.—Frank Stockton. 


REVOLUTIONARY 
H. American Revolution.—Fiske. 

Story of the Revolution.—Lodge. 

Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.—Lossing. 

Two Spies, Hale and Andre.—Lossing. 

True Story of Washington—Ford. (There are many 

very good lives of Washington.) 

Martha Washington.—Wharton. 

ranklin’s Autobiography. 

H. N. “Hugh Wynne” is the most helpful book on 
the study of the Revolutionary period. It contains a 
history of the social conditions in Philadelphia before, 
during, and after the war, as well as a general idea of 
the social life of the country. It states clearly the 
causes which led to the war, and the way the people 
themselves thought and felt in relation to these causes, 
It tells of the condition of the country after the war, and 
of the principal happenings during the war. Altogether 
it is just what one wants here. ; 


PERIOD. 


EASTERN SETTLEMENTS.—I. 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England, Sab- 
bath in Puritan New England, Margaret Win- 
throp, Diary of Anna Winslow, Child Life of 
Colonial New England.—Earle. 

Colonial Taverns.—Field. 

The important part the colonial tavern played in the 
early times of our country is not generally known. 
ield’s book tells this in a most interesting way. 


S. H. 


BOSTON. 

Rambles in Old Boston.—Porter. 

\ fine guide to the old city illustrated by plates done 
1 brown tone, A good book to have for ready reference 
Vhile reading the historical novels of Boston. 
H. N. Penelope’s Suitors —Bynner. 

life in Cambridge and Boston in the time of Preacher 
Cotton and of Governor Bellingham (1640). A dainty 

e tale, 

The Searlet Letter.—Hawthorne. 
. Life in Boston about (1650) time of Governor Belling- 
iam 

\gnus Surriage,—Bynner. (A book one wants to read 
times.) (1750.) 
ly Marblehead and Boston, 
life and of 
woven in with the story. 


many 
descriptions of 
well 


with 


London Lisbon earthquake, 


SALEM, 


H . _ 
Old Corner Eleanor Putnam (Mrs. 


Arlo Bates). 
eries of suggestive glimpses of the old times in 


Cupboards, 


m. (An unusually good book.) 
Orles of Witchcraft. 


‘ opyright, 1900, by C. W. Bardeen. 





Giles Corey.—-Wilkins. 

Ye Little Salem Maid.—Wilkins. 

The House of Seven Gables—Hawthorne. First 
chapter, early life of Salem. (The main part of 
story is during the early part of 1800.) 

“Silence.”-——Mary Wilkins. (A story of the Deerfield 
massacre.) 

The Count’s Snuff-box.—Rivers. 

PLYMOUTH SETTLEMENT. 


Jane Austen’s stories. 
Narragansett Settlement, In Old Narragansett.—Earle. 
(Short stories of early life.) 
DUTCH SETTLEMENT OF NEW YORK AND PENN- 
; SYLVANIA,—II. 
S. H. Peter Stuyvesant.—Tuckerman, 

In Old New York.—Janvier. 

The Making of Pennsylvania.—S. D. Fisher. 

The Half Moon series. 

A collection of articles by the best American writers 
on “Old Greenwich,” “Old Taverns and Posting Inns,” 
“Staat Huys,” and many other things of interest con- 
nected with old New York, 

Colonial days.—Earle. 

The Goode Vraws of Manhata.—Rensselaer. (A very 

readable book on Dutch times in New York.) 

Old Philadelphia, the Place and the People.—»Reppiier. 
H. N. The Begum’s Daughter.-—Bynner. (One of the 

best written books of the day, filled with that of 
historic interest.) 

Free to Serve.—E, Raynor. 

Albany.) 

Revolutionary Times (not very strong in its stories), 

P Bow of Orange Ribbon.—Barr. 

Janice Meredith.—Ford. 

The Story of a New York House.—Bunner. (An ex- 

quisitely written book, from 1807 to about 1880.) 

Stories relating to the present life in New York are 
abundant, 

“Sweet Bells Out of Tune.’’—Harrison. 

Social Highwayman.—Phelps. 

The Golden House.—Warner. 

House of a Merchant Prince.—Faweett. 

Katherine Lauderdale, The Ralstons.—Crawford. 

A Professional Beauty.—Harris, 

The Honorable Peter Sterling, a story of untold love. 
—Ford. 

Life 


(Early colonial times in 


in the Poor Districts, The Ghetto Stories, Tom 


Grogen.-—Smith. 
Harding Davis Stories. 
Odd Stories. 
The Faith Doctor. 
Colonel Carter. 
Story of Margaret Kent. 
Bunner’s Short Stories, 








THE BEST EXAMPLES OF LOGIC. 
BY SENATOR BEVERIDGE. 
The study of Abraham Lincoln’s speeches will be 


very helpful. Two or three of Roscoe Conkling’s 


arguments after he left the senate are models of 
perspicuity. Blackstone is one of the clearest 
writers who ever illuminated the great science to 


which you and I are devoted. Perhaps the greaiest 
logician who ever lived was the Apostle Paul; read 
him as a master of logical utterance.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


A SUCCESSFUL TREACHER. 

The following outline indicates some of the lead- 
ing elements of a successful teacher. It shows how 
to plan with intelligence and economy. 
will find this outline helpful in estimating their own 


‘Teachers 


SUCCESS :— 


1. General appearance of blackboards, floors, 


desks, tables, ete. 
2. Skill in blackboard work. 
3. Method:— 

(a) Adaptation of matter to time. 

(b) Arrangement of mattgr. 

(c) Development of new from old. 

(d) Co-ordination with other subjects. 

t. Power of exciting interest:— 

(a) Animation or enthusiasm. 

(b) Form and distribution of questions. 

(c) Language. 

5. Skill in imparting instruction: 

(a) Thoroughness of development, that is, 
completion of one step before begin- 
ning the next. 

(b) Use of objective or other illustration. 

(c) Application or drill. 


6. Diseipline:— 
(a) Self-control and manners. 
(b) Ability to see what is going on. 
(c) Use of voice. 
(d) Control of class. 
—Annual Report, Jacksonville, Ill. 








MRS. HOLMES AND Mk, HOLMES. 


Writing of “Boys and Girls in Libraries,” Harlan 
H. Ballard makes this confession in the July St. 
Nicholas ;— 

I confess that during one year I practiced a mild 
sort of semi-deception, One day a girl from one of 
our factories repeated the trite demand for one of 
Mrs, Holmes’ stories, They were all out. Acting 
on a sudden impulse, I offered “Elsie Venner,” re- 
marking quietly, “ All the books by Mrs. Holmes are 
out, but here is one by Mr. Holmes; and some people 
think that he writes as well as Mrs,. Holmes.” 

The book was accepted and read with satisfaction, 
and later I had my reward when the stereotyped re- 
quest began to vary to this: “If there’s none of Mrs, 
Holmes’ in, please give me one of the other Holmes ’.” 
I wrote to Dr. Holmes of the success of this little 
ruse, and told him that if he worked “ real hard” he 
might “catch up with Mary yet.” His appreciative 
reply is among my treasures, 








THE MOSQUITO. 


{Adapted from School and Home.] 

Did you ever study a mosquito in the light of 
science? Probably not, because your encounters 
with the mosquito have been full of indignation 
and poison, all of which is foreign to the spirit of 
that science. Science, through the microscope, has 
been studying the mosquito for our readers. 

“He stuck his bill into me and sucked my blood, 
and the wound made my hand swell up.” 

That is the way a boy described the operation, 
and it is the way most people think of it. Yet the 
statement contains many mistakes, for it was not 
a “he,” and it was not a “bill,” and it was not “the 
wound” that made the hand swell up. The mos- 
quito, as the microscopist has discovered by mag- 
nifying an insect nearly 900 times, is a regular 
arsenal. Instead of a single stinger, such as the 
hee is provided with as a means of defense, the mos- 
quito is armed for offense with a full set of surgical 
instruments, of this has a large and 
complicated poison apparatus. Not content with 
sucking our blood, the mosquito adds insult to in- 


and on top 


jury by leaving a most virulent poison behind as a 
reminder of his visit. No expert graduate of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons handles his in- 
struments with the skill and precision of the mos- 
quito, who never uses a saw instead of a knife. 

The knife of the mosquito is, moreover, finer 
than any known to surgery. It is a little instru- 
ment which a microscope magnifying 900 times 
Hence the knife of the 
is car- 


shows no larger than a pin. 
mosquito is invisible to the naked eye. It 
ried in its proper slot in the surgical instrument 
ease.- The case contains six different instruments, 
all of which are used when the bloodsucker goes to 
work upon the helpless human victim. 

This surgical instrument case, or set of tools, is 
what the boy called “the bill.” It protrudes from 
the head of the insect, and though containing six 
instruments, which fold into it lengthwise, is as fine 
as the smallest needle. The common delusion 1s 
that the mosquito pierces the skin with its beak. 
Just try to stick a fine-pointed needle through your 
skin. and vou will find how much muscular pres- 
sure this will require. Such an effort is beyond the 
power of a small insect like the mosquito. 

These pests go to work in a much more scientific 
manner, knowing that they have at least six thick- 
nesses of skin to penetrate and no time to lose. A 
little lance is first brought into play. This merely 
makes a slight incision in the outer skin, just big 
enough to give the small a chance to start. 
The lance is now pulled up and the saw started. 
This saw is scimitar-shaped, with teeth on its out- 


saw 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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Educational Intelligence 





Come back to your work full of courage. 


C. M. Schwab, the man with a million-dollar sal- 
ary, is to present Homestead, Penn., with a manual 
training plant. It is well for philanthropy to 
give more and more attention to elementary school 
work. 

Wisconsin claims the honor of being the banner 
state in the extent and enthusiasm with which both 
Arbor Day and Bird Day are celebrated, but it will 
not be easy to substantiate the claim so long as New 
York 10,251 planted 229,616 
trees last year. 


shows that schools 


The Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
made another great advance through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, who have given 
$100,000 for the erection of the most 
Dean Russell is having a 


ideal school 
building in the world. 
grandly successful administration. 


The choice of President James Whitford Bash- 
ford of Delaware University, Ohio, as president of 
the great Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Iil., is one of the most important educational an- 
nouncements of the summer. A_ better 
could not be asked. 


choice 


boy of 
a newspaper 


Charles Cecil school 
Chicago, went 
man in sixty days thirteen hours, and twenty-nine 
minutes. A schoolboy of New York City and one of 
San Francisco started at the same time to see which 
would make the race in the shortest time. They 
were sent by the San Francisco Examiner. the 
Chicago American, and the New York Journal. 


Fitzmorris, a high 
around the earth with 


There are times when an editor-author may be 
excused for referring to something said regarding 
what he has written. Representative Brosius of 
the Pennsylvania legislature says that the book, 
“Jukes-Edwards.” by Dr. A. E. Winship, influenced 
the passage of the most remarkable bill ever passed 
by any state legislature. an act to prevent the in- 
crease of idiocy and imbecility. It ig worth one’s 


while to study great problems, and put into one’s 
work limitless effort when he can hope to be a feat- 
ure in the influences that shall tend to regenerate 
the degenerates. 


Henry M. James, who was among the educational 
leaders twelve years ago, died recently at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. He was a teacher in Cleveland, then be- 
came assistant superintendent there. In the two 
positions he served the city twenty years, 1862-82. 
In 1882 he became superintendent at Omaha and 
was among the leaders of the N. E. A. In 1900 he 


went to Tacoma as superintendent, but soon retired - 


from active work because of broken health. He 
died at the home of a daughter, the wife of Professor 
Alvin Wheeler of the North Carolina State Uni- 
versity. Mr. James was a classmate of Garfield at 
Williams College, class of 1860. 


The Journal was misled in attributing to 
Oswego the condition which led to the following 
note in the issue of August 15:— 

“Oswego, N. Y., is reputed to have a serious educa- 
tional scandal on hand. The statement is made, 
with claims of proof, that some women teachers have 
paid money to retain their positions. If any 
teacher in the United States pays one cent to mem- 
bers of a school board or to some suspiciously con- 
fidential friend of a member of a school board, let 
the affair come to light—the sooner, the better.” 

Apparently the regrettable mistake came from 
the fact that the telegram to the New York daily 
giving explicit details with names and charges was 
sent from Oswego. 


We are all much inclined to speak of men and 
measures in a free and easy manner, covering their 
tracks and relieving them of responsibility by say- 
ing, “All this is in confidence.” Not infrequently 
serious consequences eventuate to the one who has 
spoken, the one who received it “in confidence,” or 
the one about whom it was spoken Nothing that is 
ever said in confidence is sure to be kept as such. 
Memory with the ordinary man—not to say woman 
—is treacherous, and one rarely remembers that con- 
fidence was enjoined. Everything hinges upon the 
good sense of him to whom we speak. If he can be 
trusted with it on the strength of his reliability of 
judgment, it is well,—if he cannot, the “confidence” 
feature does not help the case in the least. This 
must always be the standard. Nothing should be 
said or written in confidence that we are not pre- 
pared to stand by in an emergency, and no confiden- 
tial chats should be indulged in except with those 
who will instinetively guard our interests. 








A STORM IN THE WOODS. 

Here is a description in a personal letter of an 
experience of three city women caught in the woods 
of Maine in the heaviest thunderstorm of recent 
They were not the timid kind of women:— 

“Yesterday, Mrs. P. , Mrs. B——, and I went 
into the woods berrying. We had just gotten there 
when a terrific thunder shower came up, and we 
crawled in under the thick trees and watched the 
clouds gather and clash and burst. The lightning 
flashed, and the thunder rolled and reverberated 
from hill to hill and from the four quarters of the 
heavens. How the trees were twisted by the winds! 
After the thunder ceased there was the deep still- 
ness of the forest, save for the drip, drip of the rain 
from every twig and leaf. All the birds were silent, 
and it though little 
listening to the great voice of the Almighty. It 
was simply magni@cent, so grand compared with a 
Oh! I cannot tell you how happy 
we were. Of course we were soaking wet before we 
had walked far, but that did not count. TIT have long 
wanted to be a part of a great storm in the deep 


vears. 








seemed as every insect was 


tempest in a city. 


M oods.” 


THE METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM. 








By the recent gift of Jacob 8S. Rogers, the locomo- 
tive builder of Paterson, N. J.. of $8.000.000 to the 
Metropolitan art museum of New York, that became 
the best endowed association of the kind in the 


world, whereas the day before it was the poorest. 
It had been able to spend but $4,000 a year for new 
paintings, whereas the British Museum, the Louvre, 
and the Luxembourg were spending about $100,000 
each. Now it will have an income larger than this 
expenditure of all three of these great museums of 
Kurope. Here are some suggestions as to what can 
be done without touching the principal of this 
gift:— : 

Buy any fine old master thrown on the market in 
Europe from this time forward. ; 

Lead the world in excavating for ancient statu- 
ary in Egypt, Asia Minor, and other treasure 
grounds. 

Get together a collection of early American por- 
trait painters, which will be complete, and in time of 
priceless historical value. 

Buy enough examples of American art to preserve 
a complete history of its progress. 

Encourage modern American art as far as money 
and the incentive of immortality in a national mu- 
seum can encourage it. 

Collect pictures by contemporary foreign artists 
of note or even fair promise. Some of these pic- 
tures may never be worth more. Others, in time, 
will be worth immense sums. . 

Establish permanent galleries of old Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Spanish painters. 








HELP FOR THE DESERVING. 

Teachers should keep well informed as to the 
movements for the betterment of mankind. It was 
a Sunday morning in August that I found myself in 
a hotel in a first-class city several hundred miles 
from home. My purpose and expectation were to 
spend the regulation hours of the forenoon in some 
church of the denomination with which I am accus- 
tomed to worship, and it may be confessed that the 
prospect was more satisfactory to my conscience on 
that hot morning than to my taste. At breakfast 
[ learned that Commander Booth-Tucker of the Sal- 
vation Army was to speak a few miles out of the city 
in a grove, at one of the Salvation Army farms, and 
being somewhat acqnainted with this remarkable 
man, there was no difficulty in adapting con- 
science to desire, and exchange plans for church for 
those at the grove. 

Interesting as an account of the place, the people, 
and the address might be, it is better to resist the 
temptation and tell rather of the great work, of 
which this young farm settlement is but one of 
many members. In the great cities, even when work 
is abundant, there are many misfits and a multitude 
Mr. Booth-Tucker puts it vigorously 

“The hunger wail of helpless chil- 


of sufferers. 
when he says: 
dren, the secret tears of sad-faced mothers, the sul- 
len despair of worthy yet fathers, the 
empty cupboard, the comfortless home, the grim, 
eternal, hopeless battle with the wolf at the door, 
are facts, not fancies.” 

It was for the Salvation Army “to evolve a plan 
practical enough for stern business principles, and 
kindly enough for the most exacting sentimental- 
ists. The sentimental side of the Salvation Army 
is perhaps the least cause for its tremendous size 
and far-reaching influence. Every man must find 
time for religious ceremony, for reverent feeling, 
but he cannot, nor need he, neglect the materia! 
demands of successful livelihood on this account. 
There is no intention in the Salvation Army to save 
by emotional frenzy at the expense of ‘the 
necessities of life.” An experiment of colonization 
has developed into one of the best schemes for re- 
unfortunates of the great cities. 
“The theory of deliverance,” Commande! 
Booth-Tucker, “may be formulated in this way: 
Place the waste labor on the waste land by means of 
waste capital.” The theory back of the farm settle- 
ment has been well stated by Mr. Booth-Tucker. 

“If, for instance, the $50,000,000 spent annually 
by our nation on merely affording temporary relief 
to this social sore should be devoted to the planting 
of the 3,000,000 of our surplus population upon, 
say, 6,000,000 acres of fertile soil, the following re- 
others, would be obtained: Their 
labor would produce annually from the land at least 


workless 


souls 


deeming honest 
says 


sults, among 


Lt) 
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$120,000,000 worth of food for the consumption of 
their families. 

“The value of the land would increase from fifty 
to 100 per cent., thereby affording an abundant 
security for the investment of the capital, which 
would be repaid within a period of ten years with 
interest. The tax consumers would be converted 
into tax producers, and an enormously increased de- 
mand would be created for the produce of our city 
manufactures, while the dead weight of the city 
taxes would be simultaneously lightened by thé re- 
moval of the terrible incubus of a vast population.” 

One of the most successful exemplifications of the 
scheme is at Fort Amity, Colorado, where the Sal- 
vation Army bought 2,000 acres in 1898 at $22.50 
an acre, and this is easily worth $100 an acre as 
soon as tt is under cultivation. The colonists were 
carefully selected. Each took ten acres—in a few 
cases twenty. They were given a team of horses, a 
cow, pigs, poultry, and groceries. Everything was 
charged to their account, and they paid nothing 
until they had earned it on their own land. 

The first three years the Salvation Army had 
loaned twenty-five families $24,938, or $997 per 
colonist. And in these three years the twenty-five 
families had already paid back $7,274, or $290 per 
colonist, and he had made his land worth $100 an 
acre, 

In the contract between the colonist and the Sal- 


vation Army it is specified that the former will not: 


bargain, sell, barter, or trade upon said land any in- 
ioxicating liquors or otherwise dispose of as bever- 
ages any intoxicants at any place upon said prem- 
ises, a violation of this clause being equal to a for- 
feiture of the contract. 

The principal yield of the land at Fort Amity is 
sugar beets and cantaloupes, which give a cash in- 
come to the colonists. Butter and eggs are another 
source of revenue. <A colonist is expected to pay 
for his land in ten years, but he is not pressed, con- 
ditions being considered in his favor. If he loses a 
horse or a cow, another one is bought for him; lum- 
ber is brought to him for his house. Some of the 
vounger members of a colonist’s family find employ- 
ment in the neighborhood, while he works at his 
plow and develops his own land. There is no re- 
ligious censorship. The colonists are free to attend 
any church they please, or to join the Salvation 
Army if they so desire. 

The land is fertile, irrigated with an underflow 
of water ten feet below the surface, and an artesian 
supply 200 feet down. At present there are 200 
families at Fort Amity, prospering and independ- 
ent. There is no coddling, no beautiful libraries 
or club rooms or model lodging houses—not a sus- 
picion of charity, and not a philanthropist or mis- 
sionary in sight. 

It is one of the noblest business propositions in 


the country. 








RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

MERE PRESENCE DOES NOT MAKE BOARD MEET- 
ING LEGAL. 

After a new school director had been elected, but 
hefore he had been sworn in, the old one whose place 
he was to take went, as he had previously agreed 
with another director, to the home of the third. 
It was testified that he said he wanted some potato 
slips. But when the one with whom he had the 
understanding put in his appearance, it was pro- 
posed to have a school meeting. ‘The third member 
declared that he would have nothing to do with it, 
and refused to act with them. The two then pro- 
ceeded to elect a teacher, and signed a contract 
which they had already made out. The teacher 
with whom this contract was made was not per-s 
mitted to teach the school, but afterwards sued the 
school district for his wages. 'The judgment he re- 
covered is, however, by the supreme court of Arkan- 
sas set aside, School District No. 49, Faulkner 
County, against Adams, 61 Southwestern Reporter, 
193. 

It was competent, the supreme court says, for two 
of the three directors, being a majority of the board 
of directors, if all were present and participated in 
the meeting, or had had written notice of the time, 


place, and purpose of the meeting, as required by 
law, to make a legal contract to employ a teacher, 
by which the school district would be bound; but 
without such notice, or the voluntary presence of all 
the members of the board, no legal contract could 
be nade. Where a party, a member of the board, 
had no notice of the time, place, and purpose of the 
meeting, and two members of the board went to his 
residence, and while he was present for some other 
purpose, and not for the purpose of a meeting of the 
board of school directors, and protested against 
their action as a board, as in this case, the two, the 
court holds, could make no legal contract to bind 
the district. The corporate authority must be ex- 
ercised by the proper body. This was a called 
meeting and notice was indispensable, unless waived 
by the presence of all the directors and their partici- 
pation, to the legality of its action ‘to bind the dis- 
trict. At a regular meeting for the transaction of 
ordinary business, the time and place for which is 
fixed by law, all must take notice of the meeting, 
and if a majority act at such meeting, and one be 
absent and not participating, the action, within the 
scope of the powers of the board, will bind the 
school district. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Failing to receive complete satisfaction from the 
Sultan, and weary of his equivocations, M. Constans, 
the French ambassador, left Constantinople August’ 
26, and at the same time the French government 
notified Munir Bey, the Turkish ambassador, who 
was absent in Switzerland, not to return to Paris. 
This makes a complete severance of ordinary 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
The yellow journals are enlivening an otherwise dull 
season by predictions of war, and elaborate com- 
parisons of the fighting strength of France and 
Turkey. Nevertheless, war is not likely. ‘The 
Sultan is used to being bullied into good faith; and 
he will probably yield this time as many times be- 
fore, unless he fears that to concede the claims of 
I’rance will bring a swarm of other claimants about 


him. 
* * * 


The final trial races for the selection of the 
America cup defender are to be sailed this week. 
They will be watched with the greater interest be- 
cause the preliminary races have been so disap- 
pointing. American hopes of retaining the cup 
have rested largely on the expectation that the Con- 
stitution would prove to be a better boat than the 
Columbia, just as the Columbia was an improve- 
ment upon the Defender and the Defender upon the 
Vigilant. But the old boat seems to be fully as 


good as the new, if not actually better. Out of six- 


teen completed races in August, the Constitution 
and. Columbia each won eight; and the Constitu- 
tion’s victories were mostly in smooth water and 
light breezes. Of course, Shamrock ITI. may also 
prove to be no better boat than Shamrock I, but 
American yachtsmen do not feel secure upon that 


point. 
* * * 

Just before the international yacht races another 
interesting international contest is to take place in 
New York. This is the series of games between the 
team of athletes from Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities, and representatives of Harvard and Yale. 
These are, in a sense, return matches for those in 
England in which American college students par- 
ticipated several years ago; and those who are in- 
terested in college athletics hope that such inter- 
national meetings will become a regular feature of 
college sports. There are to be running and jump- 
ing contests, a hurdle race, and throwing the ham- 
mer. The English team, comprising seventeen ath- 
letes. ten from Cambridge and seven from Oxford, 
has already arrived, and has made a pleasant im- 
pression. 

* * * 

The most hopeful feature of the week’s news, so 
far as the lynching craze is concerned, is the action 
of an Alabama jury, in convicting a white man who 


helped to lynch a negro of murder in the first de- 
gree; and his immediate sentence to imprisonment 
for life. A few verdicts and sentences like this 
would do more to check lynching than any amount 
of newspaper condemnation. By “the way, the 
Vicksburg Herald bears striking testimony to the 
futility of lynching as a deterrent against the class 
of crimes for the punishment of which it is most 
frequently resorted to. The Herald states that 
there have been twenty lynchings of negroes in 
Mississippi during the past six months, and that the 
net result has been to bring about a social demoral- 
ization which has increased instead of lessening the 
insecurity of womanhood. 
* * * 

The announcement that the Czar has accepted an 
invitation to visit France has thrown the French 
into an ecstatic state of expectation, and prepara- 
tions are in progress for official and popular fetes 
which will outdo all previous demonstrations of the 
kind. ‘The Czar is to bring the Czarina with him. 
Having the fear of the militant anarchists before his 
eyes, it is not the Czar’s custom to proclaim his 
itinerary; but he is to reach Rheims in season for 
the great military maneouvres, about the nineteenth 
of September, when 150,000 French soldiers will 
pass under review; and he is also to witness French 
naval maneouvres at Dunkirk, specially arranged in 
his honor. The only drawback to French happi- 
ness is the fact that, on his way to France, the Czar 
is to meet the Emperor William at Dantzic, and to 
witness German naval maneouvres there. 

* * * 

The response which the fighting Boers make to 
Lord Kitchener’s threat of confiscation and ex- 
patriation, as was to have been expected, is a defiant 
expression of their purpose to go on with the war. 
President Steyn, General Delarey, General De Wet, 
and General Botha have made formal answer to this 
effect, and there is a significant report that General 
Botha has directed the Boer commandants here- 
after, instead of releasing the British officers and 
men whom they take prisoners, to hold them as 
hostages against the execution of the British threats. 
What is euphemistically called “the wearing-down 
process” must be telling heavily upon the Boers, for 
they have no way of making good their losses, but 
there are enough of them still in the field to keep 
tie British forces busy. Reeruiting languishes in 
Kngland, and the quality of the “yeomanry” lately 
sent out is of the worst. 

* * * 

An. abrupt halt has been called to the experi- 
meitts which the Yellow Fever commission has been 
making at Havana. The purpose of the experi- 
ments was to determine the question whether the 
contagion is conveyed, as is now generally believed, 
by mosquitoes. Certain persons, who submitted 
themselves to the experiments, were bitten by 
mosquitoes which previously had been shut up with 
yellow fever -patients. The experiments succeeded 
only too well, for of six persons thus bitten, three 
have already died, and the other three are suffering 
from light attacks of the disease. The three per- 
sons who died were not wholly victims to science, 
fer they took the risk in the hope of becoming im- 
mune. Their cases demonstrate the theory that 
these insect pests are instruments in the spread of 
contagion. 

* * . 

The President has issued a proclamation, formally 
inviting all the nations of the earth to participate 
in the celebration of the centenary of the Louisiana 
purchase by sending delegates and exhibits to the 
great exhibition at St. Louis May 1, 1903. The in- 
dications are that the exhibition will be upon a 
scale somewhat commensurate with the greatness 
of the event to be commemorated. If Jefferson, 
who hesitated at first, had refused toe consummate 
the transaction with France by which, for a sum 
which seems now absurdly small, there was added to 
the United States an area nearly three times as 
great as that of the original thirteen states, the 
whole course of American history would have been 
far different from what it has been. That wise act 
made the United States a nation and gave it room to 


grow in, 
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side edge. Its object is not so much to deepen the 
cut as to lengthen it, giving the larger saw a chance 
to start. . 

This saw is armed with a double set of teeth, one 
on either side. Its point is finer than a needle’s, 
and it is thick and strong down through the cen- 
tre. The mosquito works this saw like a man cut- 
ting ice, having a set of ropes and pulleys in its 
head. It has two of these saws, in case one ‘should 
break down. It keeps on going down after the 
blood like men sinking a well for oil, and when it 
strikes the oil the saw is withdrawn to give place to 
another instrument. This is the pump. Working 
the pump is the longest operation of the blood- 
sucker. And the blood which it drinks acts as an 
intoxicant, and is very often the cause of its death. 

But the next operation puzzles the world of sci- 
ence. It would seem that you could go no further 
than to rob a man of his heart’s blood, to steal his 
life current. But the fiendish ingenuity of the 
mosquito has advanced beyond that and provided 
the poisoning apparatus, the tube of which is now 
inserted. Mankind could forgive the mosquito any- 
thing but that. Bees and snakes sting, but that is 
all. ‘They do not rob you first and then injure you 
afterwards. They only sting when attacked. But 
the mosquito is at once a.robber and an assassin. 

The mosquito is like the burglar who would first 
rob your house and then go back and pour water 
into your boots, just to add insult to injury. The 
mosquito’s poison glands have been identified, and 
they are large and complex. There is a reservoir 
to contain the poison, a sort of a sponge to hold it 
in readiness, and a tube through which it is 
squirted down under the epidermis. This tube is 
one of the implements of torture which the mos- 
quito carries in its box of tools, and which is the 
last one used. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF FUNSTON BY ONE 


OF HIS OLD TEACHERS. 


[From “Funston: A Kansas Product,” by James H. Can- 
field, in the Review of Reviews.] 

During the two years of his stay, Funston did 
very creditable work in mathematics, botany, chem- 
istry, Greek and Roman history, Shakespeare, Ger- 
man, American history, and economics. The last 
two subjects he carried in my department, and un- 
der my personal instruction. I well recall him in 
the classroom—attentive, alert, always ready to 
take part in a discussion, but not over-talkative; 
with a keen sense of humor and with no little wit; 
apparently mastering with ease fundamental prin- 
ciples, though not always careful as to details in 
application; with rare good sense, holding tena- 
ciously to his own opinion—and I always thought 
because he had formed it carefully—but always 
amenable to reason. It was entirely evident at 
first that he regarded my instruction with consid- 
erable distrust, and was exceedingly slow and wary 
in making admissions which might lead to conclu- 
sions which he was not ready to accept. However, 
his intense interest in both subjects, and the ease 
and informality of the lecture room (the freest dis- 
cussions were always permitted and welcomed), 
soon brought us into closer and more friendly rela- 
tions; and while I may not speak for him, I may add 
for.myself that my confidence in him and in his 
ultimate success has never wavered, and my interest 
in him has been continuous from that day to this. 





It is not truth alone that makes literature: it is truth 
plus a man. One’s search after truth in subjective mat- 
ters is more or less a search after one’s self, after what 
is agreeable to one’s constitutional bias or innate par- 
tialities. We are coming more and more to demand that, 
in all literary and artistic production, the producer be 
present in his work, not merely as mind, as pure intelli- 
gence, but also=ms a distinct personality, giving a flavor 
of his own to the truth he utters. Every vital creative 
work is the revelation of a man. The crying want al- 
ways is for new, fresh power to break up the old ver- 
dicts and opimions, and set all afloat again. We cannot 
fully interpret what we do not love, and love has eyes 
the judgment wots not of. In literature it is good to be 
a romanticist, it is good to be a realist—always providing 
one is so from the inside, and not from without, from 
original conviction, and not from hearsay or conformity 
—-Burroughs. 


ANSWERS TO ‘LITERARY QUERIES.” 


[See page 154.] 


1. Edgar Allan Poe. 

2. Josiah Gilbert Holland. 

3. Alice Cary. 

4. Thomas Buchanan Read. 
5, Louis Agassiz. 

6. Samuel S. Cox. 

7. Lucy Larcom. 

8. Robert Browning. - 

9. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 
10. Sir Walter Scott. ‘ 
11. Geoffrey Chaucer. 


12. Edmund Spenser. 

13. William Shakespeare. 
14. John Milton. 

15. John Bunyan. 

16. Daniel Defoe, 

17. Alexander Pope. 

18. William Cowper. 

19. Robert Burns. 

20. Thomas Gray. 

21. Oliver Goldsmith. 

22. Thomas Moore. 

23. Percy B. Shelley. 

24. Thomas DeQuincey. 
25. Charles Lamb. 

26. Lord Byron. 

27. Charles Dickens. 

28. Louisa May Alcott. 
29. Frances E. Willard. 
380. Edward Everett Hale. 








EDUCATION IN CUBA. 

The able report by Lieutenant Matthew E. Hanna, 
acting commissioner of public schools in Cuba, just pub- 
lished, contains a large amount of interesting and sig- 
nificant matter, showing how good and great a work is 
being done. 

In January, 1898, there were few, if any, public schools 
in the island of Cuba. By August, 1900, there were 3,213 
organized schoolrooms. This is an increase of 3,001 
from December 6, 1899. When American occupation 
began, the very first thing started was the work of edu- 
cating the children, using the few, very few, facilities 
at hand—-poor instructors, poor books, if any books at 
all, hardly any seats, benches, or desks, and mere huts 
for schoolrooms. The organization of a school system 
was left until the Cubans shall have formed some idea 
of a modern publie school. The first attempt in this di- 
rection was provided for by Civil order, No. 368, issued 
June 30, 1900. At that time there were few modern 
school books, and no eStablished course of study. There 
was not a single school building of primary grade that 
was the property of the state. The system of reports 
was very poor, and the statistics very meagre. The at- 
tendance was not enforced; there were no boards of ex- 
aminers to examine teachers as to their qualifications. 
Under order No. 368, a system was inaugurated as fully 
as the discouraging circumstances permitted. There 
being no public schoolhouses, private buildings were 
rented. Children’s homes and orphan asylums were 
given the same educational advantages.* Compulsory at- 
tendance of all youth between six and fourteen was en- 
acted. Teachers’ institutes were organized as summer 
schools, and attendance of teachers made compulsory. 

Dr. Echevarria was appointed commissioner on Sep- 
tember 14, 1900, and still holds the office, Owing to his 
illness, however, since December 8, 1900, the acting com- 
missioner, Lieutenant Hanna, has been, and still is, in 
charge. Under his initiative and direction has been 
done the bulk of the good work shown in the report. 

The first and most important work (reorganizing the 
schools, to accord with the provisions of the new school 
law) required much tact and patience, but it was done, 
and done thoroughly, in the short space of five to six 
months. Every voter on the island—outside of a few 
city districts—was. given a chance to join in choosing 
the men who to-day conduct the public schools. The 
elections were held without the use of one cent of pub- 
lic funds, outside of the salaries of the half-dozen men 
who had charge of them. Inspectors were sent out to 
visit every municipality and explain the order, para- 
graph by paragraph. On their return, they were at once 
sent out again to see if the order had been carried out. 
Their reports were, in the main, satisfactory. =n- 
forced attendance of pupils was given most particular 
The old alliance between school work and 
Local boards of education 


attention. 
polities is rapidly dissolving. 
are given freedom of action. The economic results are 
apparent—the same expenditures, but greater returns, 
The competition among teachers is more healthy; the 
standard of instruction is better. A complete system of 
attendance and other reports has been put in force. Ex- 
penditures are based on carefully-revised estimates, and 


closely watched. In the island of Cuba there are 135 
boards of education. The enthusiasm displayed by all, 
from the child to the commissioner, is very great, con- 
sidering the fact that the schools in the island are the 
“product of a day,” and that public education has been 
long neglected. The Spanish government had persist- 
ently set itself against free schools. Lieutenant Hanna 
truly says: “The teachers form the bone and sinew of 
the educational system. In them is based our hope for 
the future,—3,600 teachers, 150,000 pupils. The most 
promising feature in the outlook of the public schools of 
Cuba to-day is the singular modesty of the teacher. His 
eagerness to learn is most encouraging. Some are born 
teachers of a high’ order. The majority’ are poorly 
trained and fitted for their profession, but nearly all are 
examples of the wonderful results of enthusiasm—men 
and women alike.” 

In the absence of a normal school, a number of the 
Cuban school teachers were sent to the United States in 
the summer for higher education. Those sent were only 
a fraction of the total 3,600 teachers, but it was the best 
that could be done on the limited funds of the temporary 
American administration. 

At present practically all the teachers are Cubans. In 
the island, as elsewhere, nationality tells. Lieutenant 
Hanna does not, at present, recommend employing 
teachers from the United States. In December, 1899, the 
country was clamoring for schools. Each municipality 
of 500 or more was authorized to open two public schools 
—one each for boys and girls, with an expenditure of 
$50 for furniture for each school. Everywhere the peo- 
ple showed the most intense delight at the establishment 
of free public: schools, Until it shall be possible to 
create a larger school fund, it is impossible to provide 
enough schools for the youth of school age in the island. 
It will take about half a million dollars to equip prop- 
erly the present schools, and for the training of teach- 
ers, erection of buildings, another half-million yearly. 

School attendance is compulsory twenty weeks in each 
year for all between six and fourteen years of age. At 
least ten weeks shall be consecutive. Truant officers are 
appointed. The discipline of the schools is, as a rule, 
only fair—chiefly from ignorance of the teachers as to 
how far his or her authority extends. The sentiment is 
strong against corporal punishment. 

Until recently there were no modern school appliances 
on the island. About a year ago a wholesale purchase 
of furniture was made and distributed. Many schools, 
though, are still without furniture. A new purchase of 
$150,000 worth of furniture and books has just been re- 
ceived. Very few Cuban authors and publishers have 
bid on supplies. As the Spaniards left no public school 
buildings that were the property of the state, they are, 
as yet, few in number, Military quarters were fixed up 
for school purposes. Henry L. Higginson of Boston gen- 
erously gave $30,000 for new school buildings, and $30,- 
000 were added from the island revenues. At present 
practically all the schools are in rented buildings. In 
many cases the rent is excessive. In the country they 
are mainly thatched huts, with poor floors—or no floors 
at all—and no conveniences. 

The total amount allotted for school purposes for the 
four months ending December, 1900, was $904,612, of 
which $686,185 was*paid to teachers. The men and 
women teachers receive equal pay. There are few coun- 
tries where teachers receive as good salaries as in the 
island of Cuba. In the'city of Havana the maximum 
salary is $75 monthly. Salaries are paid for the full 
twelve months, but, to receive pay for the summer, the 
teachers must attend a summer school. Salaries are 
determined by average daily attendance, not by enroll- 
ment. The department is working to make the total 
cost, as near as possible, $1 per pupil per month. 

In the island there are 500,000 youth of school age. If 
only 350,000 enrolled in the public schools, the work 
would require 7,500 teachers, and $4,140,000 for salaries, 
at an average salary of $46. The total expense, includ- 
ing equipment, would be $8,280,000. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 





NicHoLtas Murray Butter: The Sunday school 
must, first of all, understand fully the organization. 
aims, and methods of the public schools, for it is their 
ally. It must take into consideration the progress 
of the instruction there given in secular subjects, 
and must correlate its own religious instruction with 
this. It must study the facts of child life and devel- 
opment, and it must base its methods upon the actual 
needs and capacities of childhood. It must organize 
its work economically and scientifically, and it must 
demand of its teachers special and continuous prepa- 
ration for their work. 1t must realize that it is first 
and above all an educational institution, and not a 
proselytizing one, and that the inherent force of the 
truth which it teaches is far greater than any at- 
tempted ending of that truth to special ends, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


_ 


NEW LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. For Inte 
Grades. By Gordon A. Southworth. Becton: wheamen 
R Shewell & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 36 cents. 
This is an admirable book, clear in outline, practical in 

every sentence and exercise, and usable in method. It 
is thoroughly up to date in material and style, and yet 
nothing of the sane and judicious result-getting features 
of earlier books is forfeited. It is specially happy in the 
ways and means of nurturing children in the love of good 
things written in a creditable way. Mr. Southworth em- 
bodies in his own scholarship in an eminent degree 
knowledge of literature and appreciation of it, with skill 
in speaking and writing with exquisite care. He has 
been able to make the schools of Somerville, over which 
he has long presided, produce exceptional results in these 
same lines, and this book is a noble embodiment of the 
man and his methods. 

Love for literature and appreciation of it are secured 
hy memorizing masterpieces within the range of the 
child’s thought, by talking and writing about them, by 
talking and writing about classic mottoes and sentiments, 
and by studying and commenting upon reproductions of 
masterpieces in art. 

Skill in facile and correct use of English is secured by 
expert and faithful practice in every phase of the art 
which requiressspecial attention. The book is admirably 
made, so that the book-maker’s art projects the author's 
ideals in material and method for the mutual advantage 
of teacher and pupil, making it a book whose schoolroom 
success is beyond question. 

THE STORY OF LITTLE NBELL. By Charles 
Dickens. Edited, with an Introduction, by Jane Gor- 
don. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 12mo., 357 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is the latest addition to the series of Eclectic 
School Readings, so widely and faverably known to 
teachers. It comprises the groundwork and much the 
larger portion of “The Old Curiosity Shop,” and is 
given in the present volume just as Dickens wrote it, 
but freed from the various episodes and other passages 
originally employed to introduce other characters. The 
story, thus abridged and confined solely to the relation 
of the pathetic adventures of its heroine, will, we are 
sure, appeal especially to young readers. They cannot 
fail to perceive its beauty and its pathos, nor to admire 
the courage, the self-denial, and the simple goodness of 
Little Nell herself. We are glad to see such a story is- 
sued in a form suitable for reading in schools. 
SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. By 

Edmund Burke. Edited, with notes and introduction, 

by Daniel V. Thompson, A. M. New York: Henry 

Holt. 

This edition of Burke’s famous speech is a very literary 
production, and will find an estimable place in the Eng- 
lish literature course. There is an appreciative intro- 
ductory essay upon Burke and his work, written 
in full sympathy with the man and the statesman. The 
notes are made to lay stress upon the literary character 
of the speech. A very helpful feature is the author’s 
plan of giving, in large type sentences in the notes, the 
significant sentence of strong paagraphs. In this way 
the timely value of the speech is not lost in its literary 
study. There is a good portrait of Burke as frontis- 
piece, 





ESSAYS ON NUMBERS. By Richard Dedekind. Au- 
thorized translation by Wooster Woodruff Beman. I. 
Continuity of Irrational Numbers. _ II. The Nature 
and Meaning of Numbers. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

These two essays on the theory of numbers are the 
fruit of much deep investigation into the science of 
nathematics, of which numbers is the final, highest, and 
clearest expression. Arithmetic had been taken for the 
most part for granted, as a legitimate branch of the 
science of mathematics—an axiomatic acceptance, as it 
were, until the last half century. About that time Pro- 
fessor Dedekind and others began to put it to the proof, 
and these two essays are an attempt to mak- elear this 
very difficult and symbolic subject. The essays belooz tu 
the plane of higher mathematics, but there they will 
find a justly deserved place and recognition. 
CHARACTER BUILDING THOUGHT POWER. EVERY 

LIVING CREATURE. THE GREATEST THING 

EVER KNOWN. By Ralph Waldo Trine. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell. 

Mr. Trine has issued three booklets in the “Life” 
series preaching the new philosophy. All are zealous, as 
Mr. Trine is always. The first speaks to each individual 
man to show him that in himself by his practical atti- 
tude toward the world is the power to work out his own 
salvation The second is an appeal for our little brothers 
of the earth—the sea, the air. The third is like a second 
chapter of the first on the religious plane, or the two 
might pair with the two parts of the familiar text, “Let 
this mind be in you’’—-“ which was.also in Christ Jesus.” 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

Brander Matthews. 83 pp. 

NOTES ON SPEECH-MAKING. 

92 pp. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Originally this was printed as a magazine article, but, 
with some elaborations, it now appears in book form. 
The author here differentiates between the novelette, 
the shortened story, the sketch, and the short story. The 
last deals with a single character, event, or emotion, and 
in its essential unity claims a distinct place in narrative 
writing. It is equivalent to the one-act play, although as 
yet no name has been found to cover its meaning. The 
form of the short story may vary to suit the author. 
Among the short-story writers mentioned are Poe, Haw- 
thorne, E. E. Hale, F. B. Perkins, Colonel De Forest, 
Stockton, Henry James, and Bunner. In the discussion 


SHORT STORY. By 


By Brander Matthews. 








1901 GEOGRAPHIES 








The Rand-McNally Geographies 
have been revised by Professor 
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Mr. Matthews compares the story-writing of the various 
nations. This is perhaps the first treatise of the short 
story as a species with as distinct an entity as an epic, 
tragedy, or comedy. Hence the presentation of its 
philosophy is very instructive, and paves the way for a 
more intelligent reading of the short story. 

Recognizing speech-making as an art attainable only 
by laborious effort, the author formulates some of the 
furdamental principles, the perusal of which may re- 
move many difficulties. These are not random hints, 
but are observations culled from an extended experience. 
The treatment of the subject is all-inclusive, presenting 
various circumstances of speech-making, and suggesting 
methods accordingly. The matter of extemporaneous 
speaking, the use of the manuscript and of the memor- 
ized speech, are discussed pro and con. To emphasize 
the phases of this art, frequent mention is made of such 
orators as Burke, Webster, Bright, Gladstone, and Reed. 
A special section is given over to telling the real secret 
of after-dinner oratory, which is now such a large factor 
in our American society. The appendix contains the ad- 
vice of such writers as J. W. Churchill, B. F.Hughes, and 
Lyman Abbott. Though small, this volume is complete, 
and a ready help to the hard-worked speech-maker. 


THROUGH GRAY TO GOLD. By Charlotte Murray. 

Philadelphia: The Union Press. Price, $1.25. 

Ir. this volume the author has portrayed her characters 
with en attractiveness and sincerity that is in marked 
contrast with many of the novels of the day. The purity 
and heauty of the story places it in a class too often neg- 
lected. Its moral and religious teachings render it 
y.oithy of a place in any Christian household. 


TITE MODERNS. By George Trimble Davidson. New 

York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

The scope of this book is implied in its name. Modern 
society, with all its lights and shades, is here realistic- 
ally pertrayed. The romantic side is maintained by a 
delightful vein of love which permeates the pages from 
the opening chapter to the close, while the interest of the 
reeder is held throughout by the strength of the char- 
acters, the vivid descriptive scenes, as well as by the 
story itself, : 
Etta Austin Blais- 
New York: The 
200 pp. 


THE BLAISDELL SPELLER. By 
dell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Macmillan Company. Wash cloth cover. 
Price, 25 cents, , 
Every teacher who is permitted to use this book, every 

parent whose children are trained in it, and every man 
and w min into wh m the boys and girls who use it grow 
will bless the Blaisdell sisters for this sensible spelling 
book, no better than which have we seen, and the equal 
of which it would be very hard to find in all the books, 
old or new, that have appeared. It has a vast amount of 
material for practice, and this is used in a simple, direct 
way for the one purpose of giving children a knowledge 
of what is the correct thing in spelling and power to 
write the correct form every time. The Blaisdell sisters 
have more than once demonstrated their skill as school- 
book writers, but in neither of their previous efforts have 
they grappled with so difficult a problem or met it so 
successfully. They have separated most clearly and ad- 
vantageously ear training from eye training, and have 
shown great wisdom in their discrimination between the 
selections to be copied and those to be written from dic- 
tation. 

IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
Clute. New York: Frederick A. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.15, net. 
This is a guide to all the native species. Mr. Clute is 

editor of the Fern Bulletin, and was formerly assistant 

curator in the New York botanical garden, He has 


By Willard N. 


OUR FERNS . 
Stokes Company. 


paid special attention to the haunts, uses, folk-lore, 
structure, growth, abundance, distribution, and vari- 
eties of the ferns, covering a great range, including 
more species than are mentioned in any similar work. 

Every common or English name is given, together 
with the scientific names of both the old and “new” 
nomenclatures, with a discussion of the origin and ap- 
plication of these names. The work also has a very 
valuable illustrated key. 

The illustrator, William W. Stilson, has supplied 
more than 200 beautiful pictures, nearly all drawn from 
the living plants. 





THE SIEGE OF LEYDEN. Heath’s Home ond School 
Classics—the Young Readers’ Series. Edited from 
Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic” by William 
Eliot Griffis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, 10 cents. 

“The Siege of Leyden” is a most thrilling chapter in 
Motley’s great work, and it is a pleasure to find it set 
apart in this manner for young people. For purposes of 
study, a better model of elegant English could not be 
found than Motley’s masterpiece. The setting which the 
editor has given it, with notes and illustrations, still fur- 
ther recommends it. We believe, however, the boy or 
girl who once begins it will read straight through the 
dramatic story without stopping. The illustrations are 
delightful, from old Dutch prints. 


LOLAMI, THE LITTLE CLIFF-DWELLER. By Clara 
Kern Bayliss. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. Illustrated. School Edition, cloth, 
50 cents. Library Edition, heavy antique paper, 
cloth, 70 cents. 

This delightful story is that of a little cliff-dweller of 
long ago. The habits, customs, and home life of these 
primitive people are clearly and charmingly told, while 
the story itself is a very interesting recital of thrilling 
adventures, valuable information, and strange pictures 
of a former race. Every child will be eager to read the 
book. 

LEBERECHT HUHNCHEN. 
With Notes and Vocabulary by Arnold Werner- 
Spanhoofd. Boston: D. C. Heath. Price, 30 cents. 
“Leberecht Huhnchen” is a collection of Seidel’s short 

stories. Seidel is a master of the short story, and these 

are his happiest tales. They are tales of Berlin and 
its environment. Their length adapts them admirably 
to sight reading. ‘‘Leberecht Huhnchen” is published in 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. 


—— 


LA FILLE DU CHANOINE ET L’ ALBUM DU REGI- 
MENT. Par Edmond About. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. Price, 25 cents. 

These two “contes’’ by About are edited with English 
notes by G. Castegnier and published by Jenkins. For 
the familiar style of conversational and narrative 
French, we commend the student to About. 


By Heinrich Seidel. 





THE PRAYER OF ST. SCHOLASTICA. By Lady Lind- 
say. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. Price, $1.25. 
The long poem which opens the book names it and in- 

troduces a collection of delicate and graceful verse, to 

which the title of a group of shorter poems, “The Posy 

Ring,” is not amiss. 


— 


THE COMPLETE BACHELOR. 3y Oliver Onions, 

New York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25, 

A pleasant story for summer reading of a good- 
natured bachelor who endeavors to regulate the social 
condition of his friends, and succeeds, being finally ad- 
justed to his own proper sphere. it is a clean, bright 


story for a leisure hour. 
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Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


The Maine schools open upon the fol- 
lowing dates: September 2, Gorham high 
and common schools, Fort Fairfield high 
school, Bowdoinham schools, Foxcroft 
town schools, Corinna schools, Rangeley 
schools, Waldoboro schools, Blackwell 
schools, Lubec high school, Penobscot 
schools, Harmony schools, Durbam 
schools, Wesley schools, Fayette schools, 
Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, Wash- 
ington Academy, East Machias. Septem- 
ber 2 and 9, Freeman schools. September 
3, Lee Normal Academy, East Maine Con- 
ference Seminary, Bucksport, Canton 
schools, Higgins Classical Institute, 
Charleston, Kent’s Hill Seminary, Alna 
high school, Gould Academy, Bethel, Fox- 
croft Academy, East Corinth Academy, 
September 4, Berwick Academy. S2ptem- 
ber 6, St. Mary’s College, Van Buren. 
September 9, Lincoln Academy, New- 
castle, St. George schools, Alna schools, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Dexter schools, 
Pittsfield schools, South Norridgewock 
school, Bluehill-George Stevens Academy, 
Gardiner schools, Standish schools, York 
schools, Bath schools, Madison schools, 
Bucksport schools, high school, Ells- 
worth, Monmouth Academy. September 
10, Litchfield Academy, North Yarmouth 
Academy, Hebron Academy, Caribou high 
school. September 11, Westbrook schools. 
September 16, Saco public schools, Brewer 
schools, Fort Fairfield village schools, 
Caribou village schools, Phillips village 
schools. September 18, Colby College, 
Waterville. September 26, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 

W. Bert Andrews, a graduate of Colby 
College, and formerly principal of Pen- 
nell ‘Institute, has been elected principal 
of the high school at Westbrook, with a 
salary of $1,200. 

Principal H. M. Bisbee of the Brewer 
high school, who has been traveling ex- 
tensively abroad for the past two months, 
will sail from Liverpool September 5, re- 
turning to Brewer in time for the reopen- 
ing of the schools. During his absence 
he has visited Scotland, England, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, and Holland. 

A wnique school district in Maine is 
that over which Tyler Coombs of Vinal- 
haven is superintendent. It comprises 
forty-nine schoolhouses in the island 
towns of Vinalhaven, Deer Isle, and Isle 
au Haut, in Penobscot bay, with 2,200 

scholars and fifty-six teachers. The dis- 
trict comes just within the limit estab- 
lished by the state whereby a district 
shal] not exceed fifty schools. From the 
three towns Mr. Coombs’ salary aggre- 
gates $1,250 yearly. He has to travel 150 








miles of road to visit each school about 
three times each term, irrespective of fhe 
many miles traveled by water across the 
western and eastern arms of Penobscot 
bay. Since the consolidation of districts 
the standard of the schools has been uni- 
formly raised and improved, and gradu- 
ates of the Vinalhaven and Stonington 
high schools are admitted to colleges of 
late years. 

By a law passed at the session of the 
legislature last winter, any town was 
authorized to raise and appropriate an- 
nually a sum of money for the purpose of 
securirf& to its inhabitants the free use of 
a library, and should be entitled to re- 
ceive from the state treasurer a sum equal 
to ten per cent. of the amount so raised. 
Librarian Carver has received returns 
from forty-five towns and villages which 
have raised an aggregate amount of $26,- 
559.40, and there are yet twenty-five to be 
heard from. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. J. Y. Bergen, instructor in 
botany in the English high school, has 
sent his resignation to the school board, 
intending to pursue his studies abroad. 
——Dana P. Dame, for three years super- 
intendent at Milton, has been elected 
principal of the Parental school, vice B. 
C. Day, resigned, on account of impaired 
health.——The Boston public schools will 
reopen on Wednesday, September 11. —— 
Ferdinand Abraham, for some years a member 
of the school committee, died September 3. 

NORTHFIELD. The fall term of 
Mount Hermon school began August 30. 
Registration day was Thursday. It is es- 
timated that over 500 students are en- 
rolled. This number exceeds any enroll- 
ment of previous years, the nearest to it 
being 475 of last year. Several important 
‘changes have been made in the faculty. 
W. F. Aiken of Vermont University takes 
the place of Professor Lyon as head of 
the English department. Professor Lyon 
will spend the year traveling abroad. 
Frank L. Dooley, a former student of 
Mount Hermon, and a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, succeeds Professor Fite as 
instructor in Latin. Miss Laura F. 
Parker replaces Miss M. A. Dewey, and 
Miss Emily H. Ham, a graduate of 
Wellesley College, has charge of the 
classes formerly taught by Miss Alice 
Nye. Two special courses have been 
added to the school curriculum. Profes- 
sor Gaylord Douglass lectures on psy- 
chology, and Miss Margaret Strong gives 
a course on historical art. Extensive al- 
terations have been made in the dining- 
room arrangements. Sydney Best of Chi- 
cago has been engaged as assistant chef. 
The chapel hour has been changed from 
12 m. to 5.30. 

SPRINGFIELD. The resignation of 
James P. Williams, for three years prin- 
cipal of the Elm-street school, has been 
received and accepted. Mr. Williams 
came here from Bristol, Conn., and has 
done efficient work in the Elm-street 
school since that time. The committee 
elected as his successor John L. Riley of 
East Weymouth, now principal of a gram- 
mar school in Braintree. There were four 
candidates for the vacancy, and all of 
them were exceptionally strong men. 
The successful candidate has made an un- 
usually good record. He is a graduate of 
the Bridgewater normal school. Ww. 
Gaspard de Coligny of Boston, a teacher 
of broad culture and wide experience, has 
been selected as instructor in the French 
language in the Mechanics Arts high 
school. Mr. Coligny is a native of Lou- 
isiana, a descendant of a Huguenot 
family, and was educated in Paris. He is 
a graduate of the College Charlemagne of 
Paris. He also studied later in the mili- 
tary schools of Dusseldorf and of Dresden, 
Germany. For a number of years he was 
director, or principal, of the government 
military school at Lima, and later of a 
similar school at Quito, Ecuador, in South 
America. He has had wide experience in 
teaching French and Spanish in various 
schools. 

SALEM. Joseph A. Ewart, principal of 
the high school, Braintree, has been 
elected master of the Bentley grammar 
school.———The high school committee 
has elected William Dudley Sprague as 
a teacher in the high school, to fill the 








The Buttet 


Of the assassin may be more sudden, but 
it is not more sure than the dire punish- 
ment meted out to the man who abuses 
his stomach. No man is stronger than 
his stomach. When the stomach is dis- 
eased the whole body is weakened. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and _ other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
cures diseases of other organs when it 
cures the diseases of the stomach, on 
which the several organs depend for 
nutrition and vitality. 


"I would say in regard to your medicines 
that I have been greatly benefited by them,” 
writes Mr. J. S. Bell, of Leando, Van Buren Co., 
Ia. “I was at one time 
as I thought almost € 
at death’s door. I was 4 
confined to my house 
and part of the time 
to my bed. I had 
taken gallons of medi- 
cine, but it only fed 
the disease; but I must 
say that ‘Golden Med- 
ical posmeen has 
cured me, and to-day 
I am stouter than I 
have been for twent 
years. I am now forty. 
three years old. Have 
taken in all twenty-nine 
bottles of ‘Golden Medizal 
Discovery,’ besides two or 
three dozen vials of Dr. 
Pierce's Pellets, but now I 
take no medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 












vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Harry F. Sears. Mr. Sprague is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, and has taught the sci- 
ences at Dummer Academy, Byfield, since 
1897. 

CHICOPEE. At a recent meeting of 
the school board resolutions were passed 
by the committee in appreciation of the 
services of C. A. Brodeur, the retiring 
superintendent of schools, and Mr. Bro- 
deur read an interesting resume of his five 
years’ service. When he came there were 
34 schoolrooms in 10 buildings; now 
there were 60 in 13. There were 69 pupils 
in the high school, against 160 at present. 
Out of 45 teachers, 13 had had normal 
school training; out of 65 now, 51 have 
been trained. There had been $720 raised 
for schoolroom decorations by pupils and 
teachers. Since 1897 it had been the 
policy for the teachers to be nominated by 
the superintendent and adopted by the 
committee, the same custom being taken 
up with the evening school teachers in 
1898. 

HINSDALE. Miss Jennie L. Johnson 
and Miss Sarah Quinn, teachers of schools 
No. 3 and No. 1, respectively, have, at 
their own request, been granted leave of 
absence of one year by the school com- 
mittee. Miss Johnson has been a suc- 
cessful teacher in the public schools of 
Hinsdale for twenty-two years, and Miss 
Quinn for fourteen years, and their rest 
is well earned. Miss Margaret R. Logan 
of Hinsdale, a graduate of the North 
Adams normal school, will succeed Miss 
Quinn, and Miss Margaret Carney of 
North Adams, a graduate of the Bridge- 
water normal school, will succeed Miss 
Johnson during their absence. 


GREAT BARRINGTON. Ellsworth 
Henry Strong of Connecticut, a graduate 
of the New Britain normal school, has 
been appointed principal of the Housa- 
tonic high and grammar schools. Miss 
Marguerite E. Mahany of Lyons, N. Y., 
has been appointed teacher of the seventh 
grade in the Searles building, to succeed 
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Miss Jeanette Platt, who has been granted 
a leave of absence for one year for rest. 
Miss Alice M. Hannah of Orange, N. Y., 
will succeed Miss E. Grace Hatch as 
teacher of the third grade in the Bryant 
school. 

CLINTON. The Houghton high school 
biennial reunion was -held at the old 
schoolhouse at Bolton, which has seen 
service for more than fifty years. Nearly 
150 former pupils and teachers attended 
the exercises, which included a dinner 
and speeches. The following officers were 
elected: President, L. L. Brigham, Bol- 
ton; vice-presidents, Mrs. Anna H. Proc- 
tor of Bolton, D. W. Smith of Hudson, E. 
B. Chamberlain of Sharon, Vt., Anne G. 
Pepper of Waterville, Me. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. Miss Caroline 
E. Hamilton, who has been a teacher at 
Arms Academy for several years, has re- 
signed, to accept a position in the Green- 
field high school. Her resignation will 
not take effect until the first of October. 

LYNN. D. Gage Hunt, for seventeen 
years secretary of the school board, has 
resigned, and the resignation was ac- 
cepted. He will engage in, business. 

CHARLEMONT. The farewell recep- 
tion to Superintendent of Schools EB. F. 
Howard and wife, who are to leave 
Charlemont to take up their home in 
Northfield, where Mr. Howard has begun 
his work as superintendent, served also 
as a welcome to G. A. Grover, the succes- 
sor to Mr. Howard at Charlemont. It 
was an occasion of much interest, for Mr. 
Howard has won the respect of a large 
number of the people in the district of 
which Charlemont is a part, and it is with 
deep regret that they part with him. Be- 
sides the people in Charlemont, who 
turned out in large numbers, there were 
present representatives from Florida, 
Monroe, Rowe, and Hawley, which form, 
with Charlemont, a school district. G. H. 
Frary of Charlemont presided. An or- 
chestra from Shelburne Falls furnished 
music. Mr. and Mrs. Howard were as- 
sisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Bemis, while Mr. and Mrs. Oscar C. 
Avery received with Mr. and Mrs. Grover. 
Light refreshments were served. Charles 
Crittenden of Charlemont, who has been 
on the school boards of Hawley and 
Charlemont for many years, spoke in 
retrospect of Mr. Howard’s work in the 
Charlemont district. Kate Upson Clark, 
at one time a teacher in the Charlemont 
schools, told of the schools of a former 
time. Principal F. F. Murdock of North 
Adams made remarks, largely along edu- 
cational lines. Rev. G. H. Pratt of the 
Congregational church spoke of Mr. 
Howard’s relation to the church. Princi- 
pal C. A. Holbrook of Arms Academy at 
Shelburne Falls spoke pleasantly, and 
there were remarks by others, some of 
the speakers being from outside towns in 
the district. Letters of regret were read 
from Mr. Dartt, a former superintendent, 
Dr. Perry of Readsboro, Superintendent 
Cc. P. Hall of Shelburne Falls, and Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Whiting of East Charlemont. 
A pleasing part of the exercises of the 
evening was the presentation of a set of 
Stoddard’s illustrated lectures by Miss 
Nellie Smead of the Charlemont high 
school, on behalf of the school children of 
the district, a good share of the money be- 
ing raised by five-cent subscriptions. 
Mr. Howard feelingly responded, and at 
the close of his remarks introduced Mr. 
and Mrs. Grover. Rey. A. B. Tyler of the 
Methodist church at Charlemont pre- 
sented to Mr. Howard the following reso- 
lutions :— 

Whereas, E. S. Howard. for three years 
superintendent of our schools, has been 
elected superintendent in another district, 
and has accepted the election; 

Resolved, that we, his neighbors and 
fellow-townsmen, hereby express our sin- 
cere regard for him and his family, who 
have occupied so large a place in the so- 
cial, fraternal, and religious circles. 

Resolved, that we regard him as an 
able, capable, eminently successful super. 
intendent, having done much good iu our 
schools, and having been effective in rais- 
ing the standard of education among our 
youth. 

Resolved, that we hereby commend Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard to any society into 
which they shall enter, confident that 
they will be valuable additions to such so- 
ciety. 

Resolved, that we do bereby tender. to 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard our best wishes for 
their future prosperity. 

G. H. PRATT, 
A. B. TYLER. 

Altogether, the affair was one of the 
pleasantest social occasions that have 
been held in Charlemont for many a day. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The board of trustees 
of the state normal school has elected 
Miss Anna B. Gallup to the science de- 
partment, Miss Gallup is a graduate of 
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the New Britain normal school, and from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. She has had wide experience, 
and is in every way fitted for her new po- 
sition. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ROCKVILLE. The high-school opened 
for the fall term on September 4, with one 
of the largest freshman classes in the his- 
tory of the school. There will be three 
new teachers this term as a result of the 
resignations of three of the former teach- 
Miss Emily Cornish of Lewiston, 
\le., has been secured as teacher of ora- 
tory, Physical culture, and English, to 

ucceed Miss Tatem, who has accepted a 

position as instructor in the Emerson 
school of Oratory in Boston. _The new 
teacher is a graduate of Bates COllege and 
of the Emerson School of Oratory. Miss 
Blanche M. Huse of Somerville, Mass., a 
cyaduate of Radcliffe College, will succeed 
Miss Hall as teacher of Latin and Ger- 
man. She has taught at Berwick Acad- 
emy, in South Berwick, Me., and also 
studied in Gottingen and Paris. Miss E. 
Charlotte Rogers of Norwich, a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke College, will succeed 
Miss Woodward as teacher of science. 
Professor Jones and the Misses Gidman, 
Newell, and Newton will return to the 
school for another year. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Ruth S. Arnold 
of Cambridge, Mass., has been engaged to 
take the position in elocution and physi- 
cal culture left vacant by the resignation 
of Miss Ruth Chamberlain. Miss Arnold 
is a graduate of Holyoke College, and 
took a special training course under Dr. 
Sargent of Harvard.——Hanley B. Chase, 
a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 
99. will take Frank Clapp’s place as prin- 
cipal of the Burritt school. He has been 
teaching in Durham and Antrim, N. H. 


ers. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Miss Anna Bodler, a 
graduate of Chicago University. and a 
teacher of large experience, has been se- 
lected as teacher of pedagogy in the city 
normal school. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

McKEESPORT. Superintendent H. F. 
trooks, following his usual custom, has 
issued his annual letter to the patrons of 
the schools under his charge. It Isa 
document worth reading, but only a brief 
mention of it can be considered here, on 
account of its length. After stating the 
date of the opening of the schouls, and the 
condition of the buildings, he urges a 
closer relationship between the home and 
the school, and recommends frequent 
visits on the part of the .parents and 
teachers. Promptness in enrolling, the 
vaccination law, and compulsory attend- 
ance are each emphasized, especial atten- 
tion being given to the latter. With such 
a force behind them, the schools of this 
city must be a success. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


H. S. Hippensteel continues his good 
work at North Manchester. He has done 
some excellent institute work during the 
summer. 

Charles S. Meek, who was retired from 
the principalship of the Terre Haute high 
school, has been elected superintendent of 
the Elwood schools. 

Charles S. Clark enters upon his six- 
teenth year as superintendent of the 
Boonville schools. He will, early in Oc- 
tober, dedicate a new school building, 
which is one of the very best in Southern 
Indiana, 

James §. Wilson is doing excellent 
work as superintendent of the Warrick 
county schools. His manual is very sug- 
gestive and helpful. 

M. S. Woods of Poseyville succeeds G. 
P. Weedman as principal of the Rockport 
high school. 

Charles Morris, formerly superintend- 


YOUNG MAN, with school 
and college experience cov- 


ering six years, desires a position 


ent of the Salem schools, goes to Vin- 
cennes as principal of the high school. 

George De Vilbiss, who graduated at In- 
diana University in June, has accepted a 
position in the Bloomfield schools. 

E. J. Meunier has accepted a place in 
the Bloomington high school as teacher of 
French. 

W. H. Hershman has retired from the 
presidency of Vincennes University, and 
has entered journalism as editor of the 
Brooks Review. 

Dr. Breed of Pittsburg has been elected 
to the newly-established chair of dean of 
women at Indiana University. 





PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The council of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science recently elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Asa P. Hall, professor of 
astronomy, Harvard University; general 
secretary, D. T. McDougall, New York; 
secretary of council, P. B. Ward, Lincoln, 
Neb.; permanent secretary, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, United States entomologist, 
Washington. Pittsburg will be the next 
place of meeting. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The Summer Session, University of 
California.—A compilation of the enroll- 
ment at the summer school shows some 
interesting facts. The total is 789, as 
against 443 last year, Of these, twelvé 
are at work in the marine biological re- 
search at San Pedro. The women lead in 
numbers, there being 451 against 326 
men. By occupations they are classified 
as follows: Teachers, 401; school super- 
intendents, 5; regularly enrolled students 
of the University of California, 177; 
students at other’ institutions, 84; 
farmers, 6; chemists, 4; clergymen, 
5; business men, 3; clerks, lawyers, 
miners, railroad conductors, 2 each; 
and one printer, accountant, phar- 
macist, civil engineer. The college grad- 
uates coming from schools other than 
the University of California are twenty of 
Stanford, six of the University of Iowa, 
five of the University of Oregon, three 
each of the University of Nebraska, Yale, 
University of the Pacific, and the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, two each of Western Uni- 
versity, Vassar, Oberlin, Cornell, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Kansas, Hillsdale, 
and Minnesota, and there is one graduate 
from each of the following-named col- 
leges: Amity College, University of Wor- 


cester, Bowdoin, Elmira, Washington, 
Oxford (Eng.), Acadia, Dartmouth, 
Dixon, Westminster, Albion, Harvard, 
Northwestern, Washburn, Stephens, 


Colorado, Tabor, Western (Iowa), Mills, 
Willamette, Earlham, Albany, and Chi- 
eago. 

Mr. W. A. Sheldon of Ventura high 
school declined re-election, to accept a 
position as instructor in the University of 
California. 

J. C. Owen of the Santa Paula high 
school was elected president of the county 
board of education for the ensuing year. 

L. O. Dale has been elected principal of 
the Monterey schools. 

A commercial course has been added to 
the course cf study in the Santa Paula 
high school. 

President Green of the American Book 
Company visited California recently. 

E. E. Miller, formerly of San Diego, has 
been elected principal of the Redding 
schools. Mr. Miller is a most excellent 
teacher and it is a well-deserved promo- 
tion. 

Lulu Claire Bahr, county superintend- 
ent of San Bernardino, has been elected 
to succeed Superintendent Perham. 
Superintendent Bahr, as county superin- 
tendent, performed notable work, and was 
popular with the people at home and 
abroad. Educators will learn with regret 
of her resignation as county superintend- 
ent, but will be pleased that she will con- 
tinue in the ranks as city superintendent. 
San Bernardino is the only city to elect a 
woman to the position of superintendent. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Miss McKenzie, 
principal of the Hancock school, who has 
been dismissed, will appeal to the courts. 
——Madison Babcock, one of the best 
known men in the city, a former city 
superintendent, has been appointed vice- 
principal, at $1,500.——Atlanta, Ga., sent 
all over the country for samples of draw- 
ing in the schools, and they pronounced 
that from San Francisco the best that 
them.—The special teachers 
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of the summer at Madrid, Spain, taking a 
course in Spanish. 








The Milton Bradley Company of 
Springfield, Mass., have just received a 
very complimentary letter from the Mis- 
sion Press of Singapore, India, in which 
they state that goods which they had 
bought from the Bradley Company have 
arrived all right, and are much superior 
to the samples of the English manufac- 
turers, and state that they expect to get 
a very large trade in the Milton Bradley 
Company’s goods. They have got out a 
catalog, on the cover of which they 
make the following statement: ‘“Kinder- 
garten goods kept in stock by the Ameri- 
can Mission Press of Singapore. After 
securing samples of English, Garman, and 
American supplies, we have selected the 
goods of the Milton Bradley Company of 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A., as being far 
the best in elegant finish, accurate form, 
and: durability.” They also have a letter 
from the Orange River Colony in South 
Africa, from the agent of the English 
government, requesting them io send 
samples, as he wants to order American 
goods. 





VISIT BUFFALO IN TWO 
DAYS. 

In these days of rapid transit and quick 
travel, it is possible to travel a consider- 
able distance in a very short time, and to 
the people who would like to visit the 
Pan-American exposition, but cannot 
afford the leisure, the Boston & Maine 
railroad offers a route whereby a person 
may visit Buffalo and enjoy ihe Pan- 
American exposition at a loss of only two 


days. 

By leaving Boston on the 6.19 at night, 
arriving in Buffalo early the next morn- 
ing, two days may be spent in visiting the 
fair; leaving Buffalo on the evening of 
the second day, arriving in Boston early 
the next morning. 

The trains via this route are*equipped 
with the latest and most up-to-date sleep- 
ing cars. . 

The rates are very low, and the scenery 
through Western Massachusetts and Hast- 
ern New York is unsurpassed. 

Send to the passenger department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, for Pan- 
American book,’ entitled ‘Picturesque 
Routes to the Pan-American.” 


HOW TO 
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William H. Armstrong of Cambridge, States 
Mass., who was appointed superintendent 

of schools at San Juan, has just received 
a reappointment, at a salary of $1,400. 


Mr. Armstrong will spend the remainder 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








Yale Alumni Association of St. Louis 
has recently collected, bound, and pre- 
sented to the law school library substan- 
tially all the revised statutes and session 
laws of the state and territory of Mis- 
souri from the organization of the terri- 
tory until the present year, and has 
undertaken to supply all future volumes 
as they shall be published. 

M. Dwight Collier, Yale, ’66, has for 
* more than twenty years given to the li- 
brary the volume of the Missouri reports 
and Missouri appeals as they have Deen 
published, without any expense whatever 
to the university. 

The bowlder to mark the site of the 
housg presented to the collegiate school 
in Saybrook, Conn., by Nathaniel Lynde 
soon after its foundation has been set in 
place. The bronze plate to record the 
fact that the stone is on the first site of 
Yale College and the dates of the founda- 
tion and the removal, 1701 and 1716, will 
soon be cast and affixed to the bowlder. 
The date of the commemorative exercises 
in Saybrook will be November 11, the 
200th anniversary of the day on which the 
corporators held their first meeting in the 
place and voted that it should be the site 
of the new college. Professor Franklin 
B. Dexter of Yale, historian and annalist 
of the college, will deliver the historical 
address on that occasion. 

The New England Conservatory of 
Music announces the permanent establish- 
ment of a school of opera, to include all 
branches of vocal and dramatic art which 
will assist in the preparation of pupils tor 
practical and artistic work in the operatic 
field. During each year public perform- 
ances will be given, in which all the solo- 


ists, chorus, and orchestra will be of the 
conservatory. 

James Whitford Bashford, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has been 
chosen president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, to fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
ignation of President Henry Wade 
Rogers, which occurred June 15, 1900. 

President A. W. Harris of the Univer- 
sity of Maine has tendered his resignation 
to the trustees, to take effect at a date to 
be named by them, to accept the director- 
ship of the Jacob Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit, Md. 

Professor Campbell E. Waters of the 
faculty of Storrs Agricultural College has 
resigned the chair of chemistry and phy- 
sics, and will return to Johns Hopkins, 
which he left a year ago. 

After an all-day session of the trustees 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University, held at 
Delaware, O., August 29, it was announced 
that Dr. J. W. Bashford, president of the 
institution, would continue in that office. 
Dr. Bashford had been offered the presi- 
dency of Northwestern University of Chi- 
cago, and had left the matter to the Wes- 
leyan trustees. The question of salary 
was not considered. Dr. Bashford was 
formerly in the New England conference. 


The widespread feeling that children 
should have the best models before them 


in their schoolbooks has, perhaps, in no 
way been better illustrated than by the 
recent adoptions of the Stepping Stones 
to Literature Readers. This series was a 
pioneer in the movement to prepare the 
best literature for use in our elementary 
schools, and its success is correspondingly 
gratifying. Adopted by the city of Wash- 
ington in March last, Boston and Newark 
fell into line in June, Baltimore adopted 
the series in July, while since August 1 
Chattanooga, Mobile, and Cleveland have 
decided to place this series in fhe hands 
of their pupils. 
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—An original manuscript by Victor 
Hugo on “Shakespeare” opens the North 
American Review for September, and, like 
the article published some time ago by 


Count Tolstoi, in spite of the’ fact that 
there are only five pages, no one can read 
the article without getting a new and 
larger conception of the Elizabethan poet. 
Harold Cox’s article, entitled *‘The Public 
Debt of Great Britain,” opens the series 
of “The Debts of Nations,’ which, in the 
next few months, will give the best popu- 
lar statement of the financial responsi- 
bility of the nations of the earth. This 
issue also contains a valuable article on 
“Russia and Popular Education,” by His 
Excellency Constantin Pobiedonostseff, 
procurator of the Russian Holy Synod. 
The article itself is in substance a reply 
to Prince Kropotkin, who, in the.May, 
1901, issue of the Review, wrote on “The 
Present Crisis in Russia.’”’ The chief in- 
terest attaching to the present article is 
the fact that it is practically an official 
statement of the Russian government as 
to its system and p'ans of educational in- 
stitutions throughout Russia. For 
Pobiedonostseff is the head of Russian 
education and the Russian church, and 
whatever he says must be official. 


—In the September Forum President G. 
Stanley Hall outlines the program of “The 
Ideal School as Based on Child Study,’ 


while F. W. Clark traces the record of 
“The Evolution of the American Univer- 
sity.” “Finland’s . Plight,” by Eugene 
Limedorfer, is a strong indictment of the 
recent policy of Russia toward her weaker 
neighbor. Professor Peter T. Austen re- 
lates a large number of recent illustra- 
tions of ‘‘The Utilization of Waste” in va- 
rious scientific processes. “‘The Essay as 
Mood and Form” is the gubject of a criti- 
cal paper by Professor Richard Burton. 
Other articles in the September number 
are: “‘The Commercial Position of the 
British Empire,’ by Benjamin Taylor; 
“England, Portugal, and the South Afri- 
can Republics,’ by Lieutenant-General 
Den Beer Poortugael; ‘A Model Factory 
Town,” by Leonora Beck Ellis; ‘‘Can 
Cubans govern Cuba?’’ by Bdmond Wood; 
and “The Southern Problem,’ by George 
A. Thacher. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Septem- 
ber are a sketch of the naval record of Ad- 
miral Schley, by Park Benjamin; an il- 
lustrated article on automobile-making in 
the United States, by J. A. Kingman; an 
analysis of the steel strike, by Talcott 
Williams; a study of Dr. Robert Koch 
and his theories on consumption, by Dr. 
Hermann Biggs, the bacteriologist; 
a sketch of the late Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, by his former colleague at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Richard T. 


Ely; and illustrated articles on ‘“‘The 
Economics of Cattle-Ranching -in the 
Southwest,” by Robert M. Barker, and 


“Kansas After the Drought,” by Professor 
F. W. Blackmar. 

—Thomas Nelson Page, the famoug 
Southern writer, opens the September At- 
lantic with a brilliant article on ‘The 


Southern People and Reconstruction’; 
Charles A, Conant contributes a thought- 
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ful summary of-“The Future of Political 
Parties’; and an Emersonian Democrat 
furnishes ‘‘Notes on the Coming Political 
Reaction.”” John Muir aescribes ‘‘Hunt- 
ing Big Redwoods”; the late W. & Still- 
man presents his ‘‘Theory of Beauty’; 
Lyman P. Powell discusses ‘“‘University 
Extension’; and Henry A. Clapp con- 
tinues his entertaining stage ‘““Reminis- 
cences.”’ Miss Johnston’s “Audrey” 
grows more entertaining and exciting; 
Alice Brown, W. R. Lighton, and Virginia 
W. Cloud contribute stories; Frances 
Duncan discusses “Japanese Plants in 
American Gardens”; Rollin L. Hartt de- 
scribes in lively fashion “‘The City at 
Night” (Buffalo); Edith Wharton, 
Richard Burton, and others contribute 
poems; and the always timely Contribu- 
tors’ Club closes the number. 


—The Chautauquan for September looks 
forward to the reading course for the 
coming year. Hence fiction, history, and 
description receive almost equal atten- 
tion. Of especial interest to teachers is 
“A  Pestalozzian Pilgrimage,’ ‘ by 8S. 
Louise Patteson, which -furnishes an ac- 
count of the life and work of this great 
pioneer educator. The article is fully il- 
lustrated. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New Vork. 
Review of Reviews for September; terms, $2.50 a 


year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Cleveland, 

The Century Magazine for September; terms, 


$3.00 a year. New York. 
St. Nicholas for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
North Am-rican Review for September; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 








A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains teu 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given, There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is. fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Quincey Word List, by Superintend- 
ent F. E. Parlin of Quincy, Mass., first 
edition of 10,000, published by the Morse 
Company in May, 1901, seems to meet a 
very popular demand. It has received 
several important adoptions already. On 
August 19 it was unanimously adopted for 
five years for exclusive introduction by 
the board of education, Cleveland, O. It 
is estimated that a second edition of 50,- 
000 will be required for present adoption. 


September 5, 1901. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 
Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
BACCO UOD 6086 6 WIN 666i 0506 606k b2ke0d Keoeebiee eden 


The Eternal City..... Tee eT A ee ee 
The PR ons e vcpaccubebenaevessc,cbsdas 
The Story of King Alfred..... sts. no'ee) mhto 6s <n boule 
ee FI EE ee Os Re Re sits 
Supplementary Exercises to Thomas’s German 
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The New Svuth Africa..... SE ee oe en ee 
Personal Edition of George Eliot’s Works........... 
Historical Romances of William Harrison Ains- 
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Elizabeth, Empress of Austria............... 00.0006 
WW ihc apd kak data wee chests ceed do ads or cone 
Mrs. Green........ 
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Author. Publisher. Price. 
Mark Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y¥. $150 
Cornman & 

Gerson D. C. Heath & Co,, Boston. 60 
Caine D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Peattie it) - of “ee eatin 
Besant “ se “ “ Baas 
Clifford “ ay “se “ee euiies 
Hervey Henry Holt & Co., New York, _ 
Rucher i ate ei es 3.00 
Bleloch Doubleday, Page, & Co,, N. Y. 3.00 
—- “ “ “ce ettien 
— George Barrie & Sons, Phila, cae 
Kron Newson & Co., New York, 75 
Tschudi E, P. Dutton & Co,,New York. —— 
Antrobus G. P, Putnam’s Sons, *‘ * 1.50 
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An ES RE RINE ae A Bankes Cassell & Co., New York. 
Introduction to the Study of Commerce............, Clow Silver, Burdett, & Co,, N. Y. 1.25 
The Merchant of Vemice..................ssseeesese Manley (Ec.] C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. — 
The Handy Dictionary of Biography ................ Morris Henry T. Coates & Co, —- 
Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century........... Paston E. P. Dutton & Co.,New York. 300 
GeOmerey Bs << by pW hs ods 00 bb biss 64 cacnbgvecdd orcs Richards Dana Estes & Co., Boston, — 
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A. G. FISHER, “, eo4 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. 
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Ke ent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, | 


Address, with stamp, for ceNT. We 
A. R. K T, Manager. 





The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE. MANAGER, 
CHAS. Cy PRICE, GEN’L AGT. | 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 








THE MIDWAY AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN. 


With the object in view of presenting a 
route of wholesome fun and instruction, 
some of the greater enterprises have gone 
together in an organization called the Red 
Star Route, guaranteeing absolutely their 
entire offerings as wholesome and free 
from all objectionable features. The fol- 
lowing brief descriptions of their exhibits 
will give the reader an idea how to do the 


Midway without suffering the humiliation 
of having been done by it. 

Naturally, the first visit will be made 
to the electric reproduction of the burn- 
ing mountain of the Sandwich Isles—the 
volcano of Kilauea, because of its near- 
ness to the main entrance to the Midway. 

“Ruggedly horrible, yet sublime! Fire 
fissured and gashed; rent by hidden 
furies, the mountain belches forth its car- 
mine-hued fires, and Pele’s frown is 
hideous. Hell has no lasting torment 
more horrible than the feeling which 
comes over you as you gaze into the cav- 
ernous depths of this Inferno of the 
World.” 

Next to the volcano—its entrance is 
next door—you visit the greater Hawaiian 
village, where you will find the native 
band of Hawaii, whose music is delightful. 
In the village you see the whole modus of 
sugar culture, coffee handling, rice plant- 
ing, rare flora and fauna, gigantic palms, 
and the ancient rites and ceremonies of 
the islanders. Kahunas, or native priests, 
Kapuea, the man fish, Opu, the great 
diver, surf rider, and shark fighter, pass 
in endless procession. In the Hawaiian 
theatre you see native plays by native 
actors. 

From all this fun, next, for the sake of 
patriotism, visit the great electric cyclo- 
rama, the Battle of Mission Ridge, an 
enormous reproduction of the great battle 
between the Union and Confederate 
armies, which occurred Wednesday, No- 
vember 25, 1863. 

The Filipino village, band, Bolo 
dancers, and theatre is one of the genuine 
novelties of this great fair. It is a big 
colony, and contains representatives from 
nearly all the races inhabiting the islands. 
They range from cannibalism to the high- 
est degree of civilization. Many of the 
women are extremely beautiful. You will 
see “Los Pintados,” the tattooed Igorotes, 
a race the Spanish have never subdued, 
and the Sulus, the most magnificently 
dressed men on earth, literally shining in 
costly vestments, polished armor, bril- 
liant jewels, and strange weapons. In the 
theatre you will see native plays, and the 
great Bolo sword dance, danced for the 
first time in America. The industries of 
the islands, such as cultivating with water 
buffalos, rope and cigaretos manufactur- 
ing, and the weaving of the beautiful pina 
silk, from the fibre of the pineappie. 

On the Midway, and immediately oppo- 
site the great Horticultural building, you 








will find the Herodian palace, containing 
the sacred spectatorium, Jerusalem, and 
the crucifixion of Christ. 

Near by you will find a handsome brick 
Venetian edifice, which contains one of 
the greatest wonders of all the exposition 
—baby culture, as practically demon- 
strated by the Qbata Company of London, 
Berlin, and New York. ‘This is an exhibi- 
tion of the infant incubators, from the 
London and Berlin institutes, and has for 
its object the saving of the lives of the 
poor little unfortunate babies who happen 
to have been prematurely born. Here you 
see the little cherubs, nestled in the 
aluminum and glass cabinet incubators, 
just like little chicks, being coaxed into 
sturdy life by the aid of science. 

Such is the itinerary offered in the route 
laid out by the Red Star line. 





WONDERLAND, 1901, 
the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cific trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Each 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
aud, as heretofore, it will be sent by 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
address upon receipt of the postage, six 
cents, 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Meddergrass—‘‘What was all that 
excitement up at the church about this 
mornin’?” 


Mr. Hocorn—‘“Some feller from Noo 
York stomped his feet an’ hollered 
‘Ongeore’ after the choir sung the 


anthem.’’—Baltimore American. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








two minutes on Aug 28, 1901, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N. Y., selected two teachers for the city schools. 

I cent in to the desk, shook hands and did not even sit down. ‘‘ We want a teacher in daabe.” + 
Eo a the Yes.”’—*' I’ve just the woman, Miss Tucker, taught several years in Hillsboro, O., knows her 
roughly and does it well. She will fit you exactly.’’—‘Can I see her?” —“ Yes, she is in 
Fayetteville. She will call‘on you to-morrow. ’’—* All right, so much for that. Now can you give mea 
os 7th grade teacher ?’’ —* 7” —** $425 wo ate, three years’ experience, bright as a dollar, 
es rst, ’’ —** Miss McFarland, | swego gradu- is just the woman. ’’ — ‘‘ Can I see her, too ?” — 
o-morrow morning.” —* All right; good-bye.” And that is all there was of it. Both teachers were 
elected and both are fits, for we know both them and the schools of Rome. Fortunately, Rome also 
knows this agency, which has furnished the city a great many teachers. Of course we cannot always 
— . hy pny . bag sage ve ad po = theamy hag - do Lag sie have just the fits in qualifications and in salary 
two weekbor two... se Perea Rita a re ene Cee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Unexpected Vacancies Simca eet 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBER 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








OCCUR daring the fall and winter 
months and must be filled promptly. 
September and October are espec ay 








B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 878 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. | best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : . - TEACHERS’ AGENCY sinccnct.'? foleKes, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; regommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU uyittyrrtntatanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IS RELIABLE, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 £0hi4BLE 


20 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERTOR 











The 
1 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


3 BE. 14th St, N. Y. Jonm @. Roonwen., } Managers. 








DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bldg. 


BOSTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton Pl. 
NEW York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 





C. A. SCOTT & co., Pro Bey 

-A Beacon St. oston. 
Y. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&.. 














HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


be Pratt Teachers’ Agency * new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


ee EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, lows. 





Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpa. 








Tosnhave Wantad AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, | 
please mention ‘Journal of Education.” 


W in sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Pemberton Building, 
wh. F. JARVIS, 
DRADAANST’EA HAHFAAHANASVSA SHA ASA SASA*SAsAAsIeaaaaease ot 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Established in 1889, 
New England teachers wanted. 


StSSSSSSSSSSSESssssSs SSSStESSESsesesessesesesese 
. in every part of the country. 
Teachers #115215 } 20 Pemberton S8q., Boston. 
Agency. | Saxsss cry, mo. Savin iW. PRAss. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 
of Bosten, £2 ee SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Recommends superior teachers. ey oy ae 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








Great Reports Cheap. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


Send to 
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The Consensus of Educational Opinion 
on the subject of ARITHMETIC :— 


“ Hall’s Arithmetics have done more for the 
schools than all the other books published on_ this 
subject during the last half century.” 














TWO ILLUSTRATIONS — 
(There are MANY OTHERS — send for our circulars.) 
I. Minneapolis and St. Paul: The success of 
Hall’s Arithmetics in the schools of Minneapolis 


(adopted 1899) was so pronounced as to have an im- 
portant influence upon the selection of the Werner 


Arithmetics for St. Paul (adopted June 5, 1901). 








II. Lincoln, Nebraska: «The improvement 
effected by the intro- 
duction of the Werner 
Arithmetics this year has been so marked as to 
warrant the complete exchange during the coming 
year. 


[From the Report of Superintendent 
GorpDon, /une 4, 1907. | 











Our Proposition for the Introduction of Hall’s Arithmetics 


will be mailed on application. 


ADDRESS.... 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





























Two Notable New Books 





Composition and Rhetoric 
By Sara E. H. Lockwoop and MAry ALIcE Emerson, B.A., 


Head of the Department of English in the State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, Mass. For introduction, $1.00. 


HREE IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS which 

give this book a distinct individuality are: (1) the 
cumulative method of treatment shown in the 
illustrative examples, in the text, and espe- 
cially in the exercises ; (2) the constant em- 
phasis on the importance of the pupil’s own 
thinking and writing ; and (3), in Parts III and 
1V, the correlation of composition work with 
the study of the college requirements in English. 





COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Examination Questions 


Set at the Examinations held June 17--22; 1901 


Printed by special arrangement with the College Entrance Examination Board of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 8vo, half cloth, 96 pages. Price by mail, 65 cts. 
HIS is the first successful attempt at co-operation between colleges and second- 
ary schools in conducting examinations for admission to college. These exam- 

inations have been accepted as satisfactory substitutes for their own separate ad- 

mission examinations by nearly every college and scientific school in the United 

States. These facts render these questions of unusual educational significance to 

teachers in colleges as well as to those in secondary schools. 

The volume will contain also a brief description of the organization and plan of 
the Board, together with a list of the examiners who framed the question papers in 
each subject, and of the readers who rated the answer books in each subject, for 1got. 





GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 











Now Ready 


Adams’s Commercial Geography 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.30, net 





One of the great books of the Twentieth Century. 
Third large edition already on press. 
Adopted by the leading commercial schools of the country. 


Bristling with significant facts, and replete with valuable 
information. 


Dry details not massed, but facts given in proper sequence. 


Statistical matter compiled from the latest official data, sup- 
P P 
plementing, but not mixed with the text. 


Prominence given to inventions and processes that facilitate 
production and trade. 


Gives the basal principles of the geography of commerce, 
connecting effect with cause. 


Key words and topics indicated by heavy type, for con- 
venience of study and class exercises. 


Graphic features: 120 maps, a number in colors; 38 dia- 
grams ; 21 half-tone illustrations, showing typical 
industries. 


A copious index, for quick reference to all its varied 
information. 


¥or further particulars of this and other Twentieth 
Century Text-Books, address 


D. APPLETON and COMPANY, Publishers 


New Yor« Boston 





CHICAGO LONDON 


AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
Holiday Songs Raphia and Reed Weaving. 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 














By EMILIE POULSSON. 
Profusely Dlustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 


This book has been long in preparation, and is 
published at great expense, but we expect for ita 
warm welcome on account of the reptitation of 
Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity on ac- 
count of its intrinsic merits, 


Attractive cloth cover. Price, %2.00. 





The book will contain, also, a course in paper and 
cardboard construction, and another course in free 
weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 
colors. 


The raphia and reed work will be unique and of 
great help to all who are looking for something 
new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1333 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
il East 16th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


ATLANTA 
168 Peachtree St. 





Publishers. 





ONIVERSITY eeoeee 





}Any Information. 


PUBLISHING! +reer9 





43-47 Fast 10th St., 
e New Yorks 

















Educational /nstitutions. 


LLP II II 








COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 





Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
MAS- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 











N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
SS 


+++ Boston, Masse. 





i ‘ 

| Translations 

iW Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50, 147 Vol- 
} umes. 

" ‘ ‘ ‘ 

| Dictionaries 

is German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


| Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I, 


Has on each page, interlinear trans- 
lation, //tera/ translation, and every 
word completely parsed. $1.50. 


4 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store! 


Ww" EN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A, G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, Principal. 














STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirouHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. THompson, Princ ipa. 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Goon LEOTUBRERS & INSTRUOTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 











A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Vols. I, to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale. 
Address F, EK. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 
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